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THE SEAL OF ELIAKIM AND THE LATEST 
PREEXILIC HISTORY OF JUDAH, WITH SOME 
OBSERVATIONS ON EZEKIEL 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


OWARD the end of the second campaign of excavation at 
Tell Beit Mirsim, in 1928, we discovered a jar-handle bearing 
the stamped impression of a seal (see the illustration) with the 

















Seal of Eliakim 


(traced from enlarged photograph, 
with comparison of original) 


words }3"1y3 pond. The jar-handle was found in the top stratum, 

together with stamped jar-handles of the latest type to be inscribed 

pan Tn», as well as with sherds of the latest Early Iron II phase, 

dating from about the seventh century B. C. In his 1930 campaign 
8 
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at Beth-shemesh, Elihu Grant discovered an identical stamped jar- 
handle, also in a late Early Iron II context. Shortly afterwards, 
early in our third campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim, in the summer 
of 1930, we found a third stamped jar-handle of this type. All three 
are perfectly clear, and there has never been any doubt with regard 
to the reading. Careful measurements with the aid of a lense and 
calipers have shown that all three impressions are absolutely ident- 
ical, and come from the same seal. This fact is in striking constrast 
to the situation with respect to the royal stamped jar-handles of 
the preéxilic period, as well as with regard to the stamped jar- 
handles belonging to the Temple treasury after the Exile, in both 
of which groups there are almost as many different originals as 
there are impressions. 

The circumstances in which the third example was found help 
to assign a more definite date to the object. It was found in the 
south-east quadrant, in a room belonging to the uppermost of 
three phases of construction, all belonging to stratum A (cir. 
920 B. C. —). The first phase belongs to the ninth century, and 
exhibits characteristic pottery of the transition from Early Iron 
I to II. The second phase represents the most flourishing period 
of the history of A, during which were built most of the houses 
which were occupied at the time of the final destruction by the 
Chaldaeans. At a few points we find that houses belonging to this 
principal phase of construction, which probably began during the 
century between 850 and 750 B.C., were demolished before the 
final abandonment of the town, but were generally replaced by 
markedly inferior constructions. The difference is rendered all the 
more striking because of the remarkable uniformity of the house- 
construction belonging to the second phase, a regularity appearing 
both in plan and in masonry. The most remarkable case of the 
replacement of superior masonry by inferior is precisely in the 
area where our jar-handle was discovered. All around this area 
we find continued occupation of houses belonging—at least in 
their substructure—to the second phase, so that the area in ques- 
tion resembles a patch of coarse stuff on a robe of fine cloth. There 
is, of course, no difference in the broken pottery found above the 
latest floor-levels, whether they are in constructions of the second 
or constructions of the third phase; all such pottery belongs to 
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the very latest period of the history of A. The importance to us 
of the fact that our jar-handle was found in the uppermost of the 
three phases in question is that the latter was very brief, and must 
be placed in the last few years before the final destruction of the 
town. Our jar-handle, therefore, belongs to the latest preéxilic 
period, when the prosperity of the land had been very seriously 
reduced by recurrent foreign invasions, involving heavy drains 
on its capital, both in direct levy of tribute and in injury to com- 
merce and industry. This period of reduced prosperity must have 
begun with the death of Josiah, B. C. 609/8, and have lasted until 
the fall of Jerusalem in 587/6. It is, accordingly, to this historic 
age that the seal of Eliakim almost certainly belongs. 

Our seal evidently belongs in some way with the well-known 
category of seals bearing the inscription “X servant (TY) of Y,” 
since the words T3Y (‘ebed), “slave, servant, officer,” and 3 
(na‘ar), “youth, attendant, steward,” are roughly synonymous, 
and the formulae are thus parallel. Since this is the first occurence 
of the latter, we must first turn to the examples known of the former, 
in order to elucidate the latter. The formula “X ‘ebed Y” appears in 
a number of seals from different parts of Palestine which have been 
discussed by Clermont-Ganneau,! Kautzsch,? Lidzbarski,? and 
Torrey,‘ all of whom agree entirely in maintaining that X represents 
the name of a royal officer, while Y is the name of the king. In 
several cases Y is replaced by the words “of the king” (7507). 
Thus we have the seals of Abiyau (= Abiyahi), servant of “Uzziyau 
(Uzziah), of Subnayau (or Sebanyau), servant of ‘Uzziyau, of 
Sema‘, servant of Yarob‘am (Jeroboam II), and of Sema‘, servant 
of the king (a different and later personage, as is shown by the 
epigraphy of the seal), of ‘Abdiyau (Obadiah), servant of the king. 
Non-Israelites are represented by Adéni-pillet, servant of ‘Ammina- 
dab (king of Ammon),® and by Hilles, servant of Malkirém (possibly 


1 Recueil d’ Archéologie Orientale, I (1895), p. 33ff. 
2 Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 1904, 
pp. 1—14. 
3 Ephemeris, II, p. 142ff. 
4 Annual of the American School in Jerusalem, II—III, p. 104. 
5 See especially Torrey, ibid., pp. 103—5. 
8* 
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king of Edom),® among others. In no case does a name which is 
certainly not that of a king occur in the position Y. As has been 
seen by the distinguished scholars mentioned above, the word 
‘ebed cannot possibly mean “slave”, since slaves were not legally 
entitled to execute documents in their own names, and conse- 
quently had no right to carry seals. Since the word ‘ebed means 
“slave” in the Bible, except where it is used of a servant of the 
king, i. e., a royal officer, it accordingly follows necessarily that 
it means “royal officer” in the seals.?7 As Kautzsch has shown in 
detail, there are a number of biblical passages where ‘ebed ham- 
melek has the sense of a high royal official. Some of these seals are, 
moreover, remarkably fine; the seal of Sema‘, servant of Jeroboam, 
is a masterpiece of the glyptic art.® 

There is an entirely adequate explanation of the use of ‘ebed in 
the sense of “royal officer,” especially on the seals, but it has cu- 
riously been overlooked by the four scholars to whom we have 
referred. This is the fact that on Accadian documents and seals of 
the third and second millennia the expression arad Sarri, which 
corresponds exactly in primary meaning to ‘ebed ham-melek, is 
invariably used in the sense of “royal officer”. Examples are 
exceedingly common. In the same way as in Hebrew, moreover, the 
personal name of the king may replace the word Sarri, “of the 
king.” It goes without saying that the Canaanite (Hebrew) expres- 
sion is simply the translation of the Accadian, though it is, of. 
course, not impossible that it arose independently. In the Amarna 
Tablets, for instance, arad (Sarrt) is used in this sense. 

We are now ready to take up our seal. Let us consider the names 
first, and afterwards the formula. The name Elyagim offers no 


6 It is by no means certain that this Malkirim is to be identified with 
A-A-ram-mu, king of Edom, mentioned by Sennacherib in the account of 
his campaign in 701, though Winckler and others maintained the reading 
Malikrammz as late as 1909. A reading Airammu is, however, very difficult 
indeed to explain. Itmay be that we must take A-A—abu, “father,” and read 
Abirammu (= Abirdém, Abram). 

7 The man who entered the royal service ceased to be attached to the 
clan organization, and became a “‘slave’’ of the king in a legal sense; see 
Alt, Die Staatenbildung der Israeliten in Paléstina, p. 48. 

8 See Kautzsch, op. cit., p. Off. 

® Kautzsch estimated its commercial value (in 1904!) as 50000 francs. 
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difficulty ; it was particularly common in the latest preéxilic period, 
and was, e. g., the original name of king Yéyaqim (Joiakim), father 
of Yéyakin (Yekonyah). The other name, ]3¥, is at first sight 
strange; it is the merit of Pére Vincent to have pointed out the 
correct explanation to the writer. It is undoubtedly a hypocoristi- 
con (abbreviated or caritative form) of the name }"3"", i.e., 
Yéyakin, name of the next to the last king of Judah. We have 
an excellent parallel in a seal from the seventh or sixth century 
B. C., which reads OpY J rwyd, i.e., “Belonging to ‘Asayau son 
of Yaugim (Yéqim)” where Yaugim is the hypocoristicon of 
Yéyagim (pronounced Yauyagim—see below).!° The same abbrevi- 
ated form Ydéqim appears also in I Chron. 4 22. The forms Yaugim 
and Yaukin are absolutely identical in formation. It should be 
added for the benefit of those who are not familiar with early 
Hebrew orthography that we must always read medial waw and 
yod as consonants (or as the second, semi-consonantal element in 
diphthongs) in preéxilic orthography ; the use of the matres lectionis 
was not introduced into Biblical Hebrew until about the fifth 
century B. C., under Aramaic influence. It may also be added that 
as is well-known to comparative linguists, the spiration of stops 
(i. e., the beghadh-kefath consonants) did not come into Hebrew 
until after the Exile, also under Aramaic influence. There are two 
possible explanations of the abbreviations Yaugim and Yaukin. 
The first is that they are haplological reductions of Yawyagim and 
Yauyakin, the second syllable being eliminated by dissimilation. 
The phenomenon is common; for an excellent illustration from 
biblical Hebrew cf. the name * Yahiyékdl, “Tt is Yahweh who is 
able,” which becomes Yehiikdl and Yikdl (Jer. 37 3 and 38 1), 
while the inverted form Yekolydhi (2 Kings 15 2 = 2 Chron. 26 3),™ 
like Yekonydhu,'* remains unchanged. The parallel between the 


10 For this seal see Cooke, North-Semitic Inscriptions, plate XI, 8. 

11 See Gesenius-Bergstrasser, Hebradische Grammatik, p. 40f., 165. 

12 The verbal element is perfect (properly stative) according to the 
Massoretic vocalization, but it is not impossible that we should vocalize 
Yikalyahi. 

18 Tf this vocalization is correct, we must derive the imperfect yakon from 
the stem knn, “to protect,” with Lewy, (Forschungen zur alten Geschichte 
Vorderasiens (MV AG 29, 2), p. 49, n. 1, and Noth, Die israelitischen Personen- 
namen, p. 202, n. 1. However, it is not impossible that we should vocalize 
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abbreviations becomes greater when we remember that Yehikal 
and Yékdl were almost certainly pronounced Yahikdl and Yaukdl. 
The second possibility is that the imperative was substituted for 
the imperfect or jussive in these names, but this alternative, which 
the writer was formerly inclined to prefer (ZAW 1929, p. 16) is 
improbable, since there is no evidence in the dialect of Jerusalem 
(Biblical Hebrew) for any imperative form but haqém, hakén. 
The next problem to consider is the substitution of na‘ar for the 
usual ‘ebed on our seal. The solution is very simple; we have only 
to examine the development of meaning found in the Hebrew use 
of na‘ar. The word means originally “child, youth,” a sense in 
which it occurs repeatedly in the Bible. It then comes to mean 
“young attendant, armour-bearer, confidential man,” and “picked 
warrior,” a sense which occurs in Canaanite, as well as in the 


Bible.14 Finally, we find the word employed in the meaning “‘stew- 
ard,” i.e., “confidential attendant.”!5 In the sense of “personal 
servant, attendant,” we find the word applied to the servant of 
Abraham, Gen. 18 7, of Elijah, 1 Kings 18 4s, etc. It means “per- 
sonal servant, armor-bearer” in the case of Gideon (Jud. 7 11), of 


Abimelech (Jud. 9 54), of Jonathan (1 Sam. 14 1). The sense of 
“steward” is already evident in 1 Sam. 2 13, 15, where it is related 
that the na‘ar of the priest came into the sacrificial court in order 
to get the flesh which was the portion of the latter. Similarly, Ge- 
hazi, Elisha’s man, is called his na‘ar (2 Kings 4 12, 5 20). At this 
point it may be observed that na‘ar always appears to connote the 
freedom of the person to whom the designation is applied. In the 
sense of “confidential man, private agent,” na‘ar appears in the 


Yekenydhu, taking the verb as hif‘tl jussive (properly a hypocoristic form- 
ation from the imperfect; see JBL XLIII, 373f., and XLVI, 173ff.) of 5, 
“Yahweh establishes,”’ or “let Yahweh establish.’”’ In this case, the name 
would be merely a transposition of the name Joiachin. Which is the throne- 
name is obscure: probably the latter, to judge from the analogy with the 
undoubted throne-name Joiakim. 

14 Cf. Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 6, p. 221. 

15 In a curious note in the Monatsschrift zur Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, 1929, 315 ff., Steif maintains that the word na‘ar often means 
“heir, prince-apparent,” like the Spanish infanto. The argument is very 
forced, however, and his conclusion is quite baseless. 
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account of Sanballat’s attempt to decoy Nehemiah into a trap, 
Neh. 6 5. 

The sense of “steward” is already fully developed in the story 
of Ruth, where Boaz is represented as giving instructions to his 
na‘ar, “who was placed in charge of the reapers” (Ruth 2 15). But 
we have a much more striking illustration in the case of Ziba, which 
provides a complete and satisfactory explanation of the usage of 
our seal. As will be recalled, David made enquiries (2 Sam. 9 1ff.) 
with regard to the family of Saul, and was referred to Ziba, who 
is called “steward of Saul” easy “3, 9 9), “steward of the house of 
Saul” Ow FV3 WY3, 19 1s), and who is twice (9 10, 19 18) credited 
with having fifteen sons and twenty slaves (O°T3Y). Ziba was evi- 
dently a most important personage, the custodian of the personal 
property of Saul and his family. According to the usual custom, 
this property might have been confiscated by David, since it 
belonged to his conquered foes, but he wisely chose to be generous, 
and bestowed the property on Meribba‘al (Meribaal, Mephibosheth), 
son of Jonathan. There can be no doubt that such a magnani- 
mous act was very favorably received by all Israel, especially by 
the northern tribes. Ziba now became the na‘ar of Meribba‘al (16 1), 
and was thus instructed by David: “All that belonged to Saul and 
to his whole house (family) I have given to thy master’s son (Merib- 
ba‘al); and thou shalt till the ground for him, thou and thy slaves, 
and thou shalt bring (the produce) and it shall belong to thy master’s 
son as his sustenance.” Later Ziba took advantage of Absalom’s 
rebellion to slander Meribba‘al to David, who gave him the 
property in question, title to which remained, of course, in David’s 
hands.1® When Meribba‘al later appeared, declaring that he had 
been betrayed by Ziba, David, who was presumably disgusted 
with both, divided the property of Saul between them. It may 
safely be supposed that Ziba made most of his fortune during the 
seven years which elapsed between Saul’s death and the union 
of the kingdoms under David, when the weak Ishbaal was king, 


16 See Noth, ZDPV 1927, 215f. Noth has, however, gone too far in main- 
taining that David actually confiscated the property of Saul, and that Ziba, 
though the servant of Saul, was first appointed administrator of the property 
by David; cf. the writer’s observations, JPOS 11, 125, n. 4. 
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and it may also be supposed that little attention was paid to the 
details of Ziba’s administration. 

We are now able to render our seal as “Eliakim steward (or in- 
tendant) of Joiachin,” i.e. the administrator of the personal or 
crown property of the latter. The subject of crown property in 
Israel has been fully discussed by Noth, ZDPV 1927, pp. 211—44, 
with most of whose pertinent observations on pp. 211—8 I am in 
hearty accord.!’ The official who was in charge of the royal pro- 
perty was named apparently ‘al hab-bayit, ‘(the one placed) over 
the (royal) household,” though it is not impossible that this design- 
ation belongs properly to the palace chamberlain rather than to the 
intendant of the crown property. It is curious to note that the 
official in question was named Eliakim in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Kings 18 18), about a century before our time. 

It is, however, most improbable that the three seal impressions 
of Eliakim so far found were struck during the reign of Joiachin, 
who occupied the throne only three months, either all of the time 
or most of it during the Chaldaean siege of Jerusalem. The history 
of this period is unfortunately obscure in a number of important 
points. Our sources are too concise to permit any certainty in re- 
constructing their historical background when they differ. However, 
thanks to Assyriological data, which enable us to settle most 
chronological details, we are relatively well off, and can attack the 
problems which demand solution with some hope of success. The 
discovery of the Nabopolassar Chronicle by C. J. Gadd?* and a 
number of minor additions to our material now make it possible 
to start with a fixed date for the death of Josiah. It has also become 
possible to check the apparently confused and contradictory 
biblical data, most of which are correct, but require interpretation. 
The new data have in part been utilized already by Julius Lewy?® 


17 Noth’s discussion of the ostraca of Samaria (pp. 219ff.), while exceed- 
ingly valuable in detail, reaches an erroneous conclusion with reference 10 
the purpose of the ostraca, which he regards as documents belonging to the 
administration of the crown property. The writer has insisted, since his ini- 
tial paper, JPOS 5, 38ff., that the ostraca are connected with the state fiscal 
system ; for a brief reply to Noth’s position see JPOS 11, 248f. 

18 The Fall of Nineveh, London, 1923. 

19 Forschungen zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens (MV AG 29, 2), Leipzig, 
1925, especially pp. 20—67. 
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and Joachim Begrich,”° while the work of F. X. Kugler remains 
fundamental in various respects.*1 

There can be no doubt that the fall of Jerusalem took place in 
the eighteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, reckoned in postdating 
Babylonian fashion. This yields the date 587/6 (spring commence- 
ment of the year).?*. Begrich has shown conclusively that the 
Jewish computation of regnal years in the seventh century B. C. 
and later followed as a rule the Assyro-Babylonian system, both 
in calendar and in postdating.?* Adding the regnal years of the 
last four kings of Judah, we then have the year 609/8 (spring) as 
the date of the battle of Megiddo and the death of Josiah. 609 was 
the accession year of Necho II of Egypt, and is established by the 
Nabopolassar Chronicle as the date of an important Egyptian ex- 
pedition against Nabopolassar. Lewy has shown that this Egyptian 
expedition must be the one in which the battle of Megiddo was 
fought.24 The subjoined table gives all the important dates for our 
purpose between the death of Josiah and the release of Joiachin. 
A discussion and defense, where necessary, of the details will be 
found below. 
Accession of Necho 609 
Battle of Megiddo; death of Josiah 609/8 
Accession of Shelemiah-Joahaz”* (reigned three months) — 


20 Die Chronologie der Kénige von Israel und Juda, Tiibingen, 1929, es- 
pecially pp. 60ff., 141 ff. 

21 Von Moses bis Paulus, Minster, 1922, especially p. 182ff. 

22 Kugler, op. cit., p. 187; Begrich, op. cit., p. 144. 

283 Ibid., passim. It is difficult, however, to accept Begrich’s ingenious 
theory of the origin of such divergences from the correct postdating chrono- 
logy as those in Jer. 32 1, 2 Kings 24 12, and Jer. 52 12 = 2 Kings 25 a. The 
writer assumes, with Kugler and other recent writers, that the excess of one 
year in each of these passages is due to the use of the antedating system, 
which did not disappear entirely until the end of the preéxilic state. 

24 Op. cit., p. 20ff.; Begrich, op. cit., p. 142ff. 

25 The throne-name was probably Joahaz, not Shallum, as thought by 
Lewy, op. cit., p. 58, n.3, to judge by the analogy of the throne-names 
Joiakim and Joiachin. In any case Sallém is a hypocoristicon of Selemydhi; 
see Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, II, 21. It may be observed that both Selemydhi 
and Yé’ahaz are names already borne by kings of Judah; Selemyéhu is the 
full form of the name Selémé (Solomon). The custom of giving throne-names, 
which originated in Egypt, began in Judah as early as the time of Solomon, 
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Accession of Eliakim-Joiakim?® 

First year of Joiakim 

Fourth year of Joiakim; accession year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar 

Battle of Carchemish 

First year of Nebuchadnezzar 

First conquest of Judah by Chaldaeans 

Rebellion of Joiakim 

Second Chaldaean invasion; death of Joiakim 

Accession of Jeconiah-Joiachin (reigned three months) 

First captivity in seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar 

Regency of Mattaniah-Zedekiah 

First year of Joiachin’s captivity and of Zedekiah’s 
regency 597/6 

Accession of Psammetichus IT 593 

Beginning of Ezekiel’s prophetic mission, fifth year of 
Joiachin’s captivity 593/2 

Rebellion of Zedekiah 589/8 

Accession of Apries (Hophra) — 


Siege of Jerusalem begins (January) 587 
Fall of Jerusalem (second captivity) (July) — 
Third captivity (23rd year of Nebuchadnezzar) (7?) 582/1 
End of Ezekiel’s mission (30th of Joiachin) (?) 568/7 
Accession of Awil-Marduk (August-September) 562 
First year of Awil-Marduk; release of Joiachin (37th year 

of his captivity—March-April, 560) 561/0 


The first problem requiring discussion is that of the events 
connected with Necho’s defeat by the Babylonians, and his expul- 
sion from Palestine. In Tammuz (July-August), 609, after the 
battle of Megiddo, the allied Egypto-Assyrian army laid siege to 
Harran, which had been captured by the Babylonians and Medes 


whose personal name was Yedidydhu. From the intervening period we have 
only onesuchcase preserved, ‘Oziydhii (‘Uzziydhi) and ‘Izriydhu (‘Azarydhi), 
both of which forms are attested inscriptionally. 

26 Joiakim was presumably regarded by an influential party as regent 
for Joahaz until the latter’s death; see below. 
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in the preceding year, as we learn from the NabopolassarChronicle.” 
That Harran was captured by a coalition of Babylonians and Medes, 
not of Babylonians and Scythians, as maintained by Gadd and 
Lewy,”® is now certain from a letter of Nebuchadnezzar, written 
while still crown-prince.?® Here the Umman Manda of the Chronicle 
appear as “a large army (emtiqu mddu) of the land of Madai 
(Madaya).” This letter also proves that Berossus was correct in 
stating that Nebuchadnezzar acted on his father’s behalf during 
the latter’s life-time.*® There is some doubt as to the exact result 
of the Egypto-Assyrian siege of Harran in 609, owing to the broken 
condition of the Chronicle at this point. Gadd maintains that the 
siege was unsuccessful,?! while Lewy holds that Harran was recap- 
tured by the Egytians and Assyrians.™ If our interpretation of 
the end of line 69 is right,®* it would appear that Harran was not 
recaptured, but that Nabopolassar did not feel strong enough 
to risk a pitched battle with the allies, in the absence of his Median 
confederates. Whether Harran was ultimately recaptured remains 
uncertain, though hardly probable. In 608 Nabopolassar returned to 
the conflict, as we learn from the last line of the tablet, but we know 


nothing of events during this year and those immediately following. 
Jer. 46 2 gives some very interesting information in the intro- 
duction to the prophet’s vivid description of an Egyptian defeat 


27 The fall of Harran is absolutely dated to 610 not only by the Nabo- 
polassar Chronicle, but also by an explicit statement of Nabonidus; see 
Gadd, op. cit., p. 22f., with the correction of Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’ Assy- 
riologie, 22, 29. 

28 Gadd, op. cit., p. 21ff.; Lewy, op. cit., p 22f. 

29 Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 27ff. 

30 See Josephus, Contra A pionem, I, 135ff. 

31 Op. cit., p. 23f., with transcription on p. 36. 

32 Op. cit., p.23, with transcription on p. 76ff., and commentary on p. 85f. 

33 The original reads nu LAL-su, which Gadd rendered wl isbat ( ?)-su, 
“the did not capture ( ?) it,” while Lewy proposes [ana arki-8u-]nu ippalsi®, 
‘Sie (?) hatten sich ver]spatet.’”” Lewy is unquestionably right (in spite of 
Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 121) in comparing two other passages 
which also contain the verb LAL*: Bab. Chron., I, 37, and Nabonidus 
Chron., III, 16. His rendering of LAL as naplusu (Delitzsch, HWB 528a) is 
however wrong, and weshould probably read [arkdénu]"™ ihhisi™, “afterwards 
they retired” (sc. from the siege); cf. Ebeling, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
7, 120. 
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on the river Euphrates: “With reference to Egypt, concerning 
the army of Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, which was on the river 
Euphrates at Carchemish, which Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, smote in the fourth year of Joiakim...” It is true that Lewy 
has tried to show that this introduction is apocryphal, and that 
there is, accordingly, no evidence for a battle of Carchemish.** 
All he has succeeded in proving, however, is that the introduction 
cannot have been written by Jeremiah himself, but is a later addi- 
tion, a conclusion which no one would probably oppose. But it 
may be very early and be absolutely correct. Lewy goes decidedly 
too far when he assumes that “Nebuchadnezzar probably never 
touched Carchemish at all.”’°> The British excavations at Carche- — 
mish have proved that the town was destroyed about 600 B. C.,36 
and that it had been occupied just prior to its fall by an Egyptian 
garrison, in whose quarters were found large numbers of Egyptian 
objects, including seals and sealings of PsammetichusI and of 
Necho. These quarters had, moreover, been stormed by an attack- 
ing army, and set on fire, as is shown by the finding of human 
bones and of vast quantities of arrow-heads, javelin-heads, a 
sword, a bronze shield, and human bones on the floor, amid the 
ashes of a great conflagration.*’ A battle did take place at Carchem- 
ish, therefore, a battle in which the Egyptians were defeated. There 
is no reason to suppose that it did not take place in 605/4, the year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s accession. Lewy maintains that Nebuchad- 
nezzar cannot have foughta victorious battle at Carchemish and have 
overrun Syria and Palestine between March-April and July, 605, 
the date of the first contract tablet belonging to his reign. This is 
naturally true, but we are not forced to suppose that he overran 
Syria and Palestine immediately after the victory at Carchemish. 
This is a common assumption, based on the passage of Berossus 
already cited, as well as on 2 Kings 24 7.38 The latter, however, 


34 Op. cit., p. 28ff. 35 Op. cit., p. 37. 

36 See Carchemish, Part If, London, 1921 (by C. L. Woolley), pp. 79, 
95, 125. 37 Jbid., pp. 123—9. 

38 Tt may be observed in this connection that the captivity in the third 
year of Joiakim, i. e., 606 /5 B. C., is absolutely unhistorical, as long since 
recognized by virtually all scholars; for the possible origin of the story and 
date see Montgomery, Daniel, ad loc. 
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merely states that Nebuchadnezzar conquered all Syria and Pales- 
tine, from the Wadi el-‘Arish to the Euphrates, but does not say 
when this region was conquered. Berossus states that Nebuchad- 
nezzar defeated the satrap of Egypt, Coelesyria, and Phoenicia 
(i. e., Necho, whose father had been a vassal of Assyria), and con- 
quered these regions before he learned of his father’s death. When 
this news reached him, he organized the administration of the con- 
quered territory, arranged for the transport of his army, as well as 
of the numerous captives, to Babylon, and returned himself by a 
forced march through the desert, with only a small body of troops.*® 
This account is exaggerated in any case, since Nebuchadnezzar 
most certainly did not invade and conquer Egypt before his father’s 
death. We are not warranted in drawing any conclusions from 
Berossus’ account except that Nebuchadnezzar defeated Necho 
somewhere, and conquered certain territories as a result of this 
victory. When Berossus read in the cuneiform chronicle on which 
he undoubtedly based his narrative that Nebuchadnezzar defeated 
an Egyptian army and conquered various places (which may all 
have been in northwestern Mesopotamia and northern Syria), he 
can hardly be blamed for drawing erroneous inferences as to the 
extent of the conquest. What presumably happened was that 
Nebuchadnezzar intended to follow up his great victory at Carchem- 
ish, but was recalled to Babylon by news of his father’s death before 
he had time to carry out his plans.*° 

When did Nebuchadnezzar actually conquer Palestine ? We have 
a statement in 2 Kings 241, to the effect that Nebuchadnezzar 
came up in the days of Joiakim, who became his vassal for three 
years, after which he rebelled. Apparently the Chaldaean monarch 
was not able to take the field at once, owing to other demands 
upon his military establishment, but he ordered his loyal prefects 
to send punitive expeditions against Judah, as we must naturally 
infer from 24 2. It follows that Nebuchadnezzar himself did not 
invade Judah until at least a year after the revolt. Since his invasion 
came in the year of Joiakim’s death, the first conquest of Judah 


39 Josephus, loc. cit. Berossus has been followed by a number of historians, 
e. g., by Thompson in the Cambridge Ancient History, ITI, p. 211f., as well as 
by Rogers, King, etc. 

40 So also Kittel, Geschichte, II, p. 537, n. 2. 
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by the Chaldaeans must be dated at least five years earlier, i. e. 
not later than 603/2. From Jer. 36 9, 29, on the other hand, it 
follows that Nebuchadnezzar had not yet invaded Judah in Dec.- 
Jan., 604/3, the fifth year of Joiakim. We are, therefore, obliged 
to date the first Chaldaean invasion of Judah in 603/2, if these 
biblical data are correct. The fragmentary text mentioning a 
campaign in the Antilibanus in the third-year of a Late Babylonian 
king’s reign, and assigned by Winckler to Nebuchadnezzar, really 
refers to Nabonidus, and has nothing to do with the year 602/1.42 
There are conflicting statements with regard to the end of 
Joiakim’s reign. 2 Kings 24 ¢ says nothing except simply that he 
died (expressed euphemistically as “he slept with his fathers”). 
2 Chron. 36 6 (i) says that “Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon 
came up against him and bound him with bronze fetters, in order 
to bring him to Babylon,” but says nothing about his death. 
GB gives this passage, but adds after sa: “And Joiakim slept with 
his fathers, and was buried in TavoCae with his fathers.” The 
transcribed Hebrew phrase yavo(ae, which has naturally been 
recognized as NY }3, “garden of Uzza,” proves that this is not an 
addition of the Greek translators, but was found in their copy of 
the Hebrew Chronicler. Both Manasseh and Amon were buried 
in the “garden of Uzza,” according to 2 Kings 21 18, 26. The con- 
tradiction in the two statements of the Chronicler can, of course, 
be reconciled by supposing that he died in his fetters, before he 
was removed from Jerusalem, but this kind of harmonization is 
too artificial to be taken seriously. Jeremiah’s predictions in 22 18f. 
and 36 so must have been approximately fulfilled, or they would 
naturally not have been included in the anthology of his poems 
which was later published. Since they agree with the statement of 
the compiler of Kings, who was comparatively close to the time 
41 Kittel, loc. cit., was disturbed by this fragment, published last by 
Winckler, Textbuch, 3rd. ed., p. 56f. Smith, in his latest publication of the 
Nabonidus Chronicle, Babylonian Historical Texts, p. 98ff., has pointed out 
that the campaign against Ammananu in Syria took place in the third year 
of Nabonidus, but has overlooked the fact that the fragment in question also 
describes a Babylonian campaign against Ammananu in the third year. 
The rebellion began in the month of Iyyar, and the march from Babylonia 


began in the month of Ab, which allows two months for news to reach Baby- 
lon and a punitive expedition to be organized. See Weidner, JSOR 6, 117ff. 
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of Joiakim, we may accept them as roughly correct, and disregard 
the Chronicler’s much later compilation, which in this case, derived 
its data from the history of Zedekiah, who was fettered before being 
taken to Babylon, and of Manasseh and Amon, who were buried in 
the garden of Uzza. Joiakim, accordingly, received no funeral, and 
his body was thrown outside of the gates of Jerusalem, and left 
there, like the body of an ass. This fate suggests that there was a 
palace revolt, in which he was slain and his son Joiachin placed on 
the throne. The compiler of Kings places Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion after the death of Joiakim, who was responsible for the 
revolt, but did not live to see its suppression. 

The narrative in Kings says that the Chaldaean army laid siege 
to Jerusalem, and that Nebuchadnezzar arrived during the pro- 
gress of the siege. Since Joiachin reigned only three months, his 
submission to the king of Babylon, which followed the latter’s 
arrival, must have taken place within a few weeks of the beginning 
of the investment. It may well be that Joiachin and the queen- 
mother Nehushta were disposed to submission from the beginning 
of his reign, and that Joiakim had been removed by a party of 
nobles who were disaffected because of heavy property losses sus- 
tained during the Chaldaean punitive incursions (2 Kings 24 2). The 
influence of Nehushta was, at all events, very great, since the young 
king was only eighteen*? when he was elevated to the throne. She 
belonged to a noble family of Jerusalem, a fact which perhaps helps 
to explain her influence, since most queen-mothers of the preéxilic 
age came from provincial towns. The queen-mother Nehushta’s 
name generally occurs with that of Joiachin (2 Kings 24 12, 15, 
Jer. 13 18). 

Joiachin’s submission was followed by the elevation of his uncle, 
Zedekiah, a son of Josiah by Hamutal, and accordingly the uterine 
brother of Joahaz and half-brother of Joiakim. It is true that the 
Chronicler makes Zedekiah son of Joiakim and brother of Joiachin, 
but the clear statements of the older source cannot be discarded so 
lightly as has been done by Lewy.** Zedekiah was undoubtedly 
designated by Nebuchadnezzar as king de jure, but the majority 
of the people must certainly have regarded him as regent for his 


42 The text of Chronicles makes him only eight. 
43 Op. cit., p. 43f. 
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nephew. This has not been understood hitherto, and since it is im- 
portant for our comprehension of the latest preéxilic history of 
Judah, it requires a detailed discussion. 

The custom of placing the eldest son of the dead king on the 
throne of Judah had become thoroughly established as the result 
of an uninterrupted practice of more than three centuries, since the 
death of Solomon. That the successor was regularly the eldest son 
is proved quite conclusively by the absence of any record of dynastic 
revolutions and civil wars during the long period from cir. 926 to 
609 B. C. It is true that there was one short interruption of the 
normal succession, under Athaliah, but the heir apparent was saved 
and was duly placed on the throne by a coup d’ état. The present 
text of 2 Kings 23 3¢ makes Joiakim twenty-five years old at his 
accession, or about two years older than his brother Joahaz, whom 
he succeeded. This is generally explained as due to the Egyptian 
sympathies of the former, which caused the people to prefer his 
younger brother.** However, if the number 25 were right, Josiah 
would have been a father at fourteen, which would be a most ab- 
normal age even in Palestine. If the Hebrew numbers are correct, 
Joahaz was born when his father was sixteen, which is reasonable 
enough in the case of a firstborn son. We may safely consider 
Joiakim as the younger brother. The people would certainly regard 
him as regent for Joahaz, until the latter’s death in Egypt. We must 
not forget that regencies were not uncommon in Judah; the best- 
known case is that of Jotham.* It is, therefore, a priori practically 
certain that a large party in Judah would consider Joiachin as the 
real king, after his deportation, and would regard Zedekiah as 
only regent, or as king de facto but not de jure. 

Fortunately, we have clear evidence that Joiachin was actually 
regarded in this light. Jer. 28 1—4 describes an episode of the fourth 
year of Zedekiah (594/3),4* which shows clearly what the temper 

44 1 Chron. 3 15 lists four sons of Josiah: Johanan, Joiakim, Zedekiah, 
Shallum; G" substitutes Joahaz for Johanan. Such a list cannot be made 
the basis for any chronological conclusions, since there is no proof that the 
order is correct. 

45 2 Kings 15 5. 

46 The date is doubtful, since 27 1 and 28 1 are both furnished with the 
divergent date, “in the accession-year of Joiakim.’’ However, the references 
tocertain monthsin 28 1, 17 make thedatein the fourth year themore likely one. 
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of the majority was at that time. The prophet Hananiah of Gibeon 
predicted to the priests and the people gathered in the Temple that 
the exiled Joiachin and the remaining captives, as well as the 
vessels of the Temple, would be brought back in two years. While 
Jeremiah opposed this prophecy, his own attitude is illustrated by 
the parable of the figs (42 1ff.): Joiachin and the exiles are good 
figs, whereas Zedekiah and his nobles are bad figs. 

Among the Jews in the captivity, whose ardent desire to return 
to their native land is repeatedly mentioned by Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, Joiachin was naturally regarded as the only legitimate 
king. Since, as well known, the relations between the exiles and 
their relatives in Palestine remained very close, this attitude un- 
questionably influenced the latter. The most important evidence 
is derived from the dates of Ezekiel and 2 Kings 25 27. In Ezek. 
1 2, as well as in the passage in Kings just cited, events are dated 
by the “captivity of king Joiachin.” This dating is naturally 
substituted for the dating by his reign, since documents dated in 
such a way would have been invalid in any part of the Babylonian 
Empire. The only change required to make the dating safe was the 
insertion of the single word m3. The dates naturally follow the 
postdating practice in vogue at that time both in Babylonia and 
in Judah (see above). Since this fact has been misunderstood by 
Kugler, as well as by all older historians and commentators, while 
Lewy has correctly understood it, but has drawn erroneous con- 
clusions from it, some discussion will be necessary. First, however, 
we must take up briefly the question of the chronology of Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel furnishes fourteen dates, of which the first has generally 
been treated as enigmatic, while the rest have generally been re- 
ferred to the era of Joiachin’s captivity, specifically mentioned in 
three cases. Postponing the treatment of the first date, let us take 
up the other dates in sequence, where they present any difficulty 
or problem. In 26 1 we have the date, first day of the eleventh year, 
with no mention of the month. Since v. 2 refers to Tyre’s exultation 
over the fall of Jerusalem, which took place in the eleventh year 
of Joiachin and Zedekiah, the commentators (Bertholet, Kraetzsch- 
mar, etc.) are clearly right in supplying “eleventh (or twelfth) 
month,” in view of the fact that news of the fall was brought to 
the prophet in the tenth month (see below). The prophecy against 

9 
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Egypt (29 1) is dated in the tenth month of the tenth year (i. e., 
December-January, 588/7). Since this and the following oracles 
are certainly connected with the military activities of Apries 
(Hophra) in Palestine, the date is most satisfactory, since it gives 
ample time for news of Apries’ campaign of 588 (spring) to have 
reached Babylonia. 

Into the series of oracles against Egypt (chapters 29—32), which 
otherwise develop in strict chronological sequence (year 10—10—12, 
11—1—7, 11—3—1, 11—12—1, 12—1—15), is inserted one which 
refers to the unsatisfactory return to the Babylonians from their 
campaign against Tyre, and promises to give Egypt to Nebuchad- 
nezzar as a reward for his chastisement of Tyre (29 17ff.). The date 
is New Year of the 27th year, i. e., March-April, 571/0. Nebuchad- 
nezzar began the blockade of Tyre, which apparently revolted 
against Babylon in the same year as Judah (i. e. in 589/8),47 in the 
year following (588/7), according to the data drawn by Josephus 
from Phoenician sources.** Thirteen years afterwards the island 
city capitulated (575/4). The reason for the long defense is evidently 
that the Chaldaeans were unable to gain control of the sea, which 
remained with the Egyptian and Phoenician navies. Nebuchad- 
nezzar did not actually invade Egypt until his 37th year (568/7), as 
we know from a fragment of a Nebuchadnezzar Chronicle, but his 


47 This was the year of the accession of Apries (Hophra), who came to 
the throne late in 589 or early in 588. Apries appears to have invaded Pale- 
stine and Phoenicia almost immediately after his accession. 

48 Contra Apionem, I, 155ff. If we accept the correctness of the figures 
given by Josephus, the accession of Baal and the end of the siege, which 
must have preceded it immediately, fall in the year 575/4. Pietschmann, 
Geschichte der Phénizier, p. 306, has computed this way, but made an error 
of a year in the date of Cyrus’ conquest of Babylonia, which was then placed 
by historians erroneously in 538 instead of 539. Josephus says that the siege 
began under Ithobal in the seventh year of Nebuchadnezzar, and lasted 
thirteen years. Correcting the “seventh” to the seventeenth, we arrive at 
the same year as that in which the siege of Jerusalem began, 588/7, which 
is most probable, since both rebellions were due to Egyptian intrigue at the 
outset of Apries’ reign (see above). Exactly thirteen years are then left for 
the siege. The commonly given dates of 585 and 572, respectively, are due to 
employing the inadmissible antedating system, in order to bring the close of 
the siege into exact agreement with Ezekiel. Unger, ZAW 1926, 314, has fallen 
into the trap. Contrast Hélscher, Hesekiel, pp. 20, 24. 
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preparations must have begun with the capture of Tyre. That Tyre 
actually fell, as presupposed by Ezekiel’s oracles, is now certain, 
thanks to contract tablets and an official list, which have been 
recently studied by Unger.*® One document refers to provisions 
“for the king and the troops which have gone with him to the land 
of Tyre.” The name of the official mentioned in this letter, the date 
of which has unfortunately been lost, is Ina-silli-Nergal, who is 
also mentioned in a document of the year 576/5 (the year before 
the fall of Tyre, according to the data preserved by Josephus). The 
official document, the date of which is uncertain, includes the 
king of Tyre among the Babylonian officials,®° while a business 
document mentions the Babylonian commissioner (Sandabakku) of 
Tyre. Four contract tablets from Tyre or referring to it date from 
between 570 and 563.°! Ezekiel’s allusion to the unsatisfactory 
result of the long blockade of Tyre simply means that the Tyrians 
had removed all their wealth, so that the Chaldaeans obtained no 
spoil worth recording. At all events, it is quite impossible to alter 
the date “27th” materially, because of the fixed dates of the fall 
of Tyre and of the conquest of Egypt, which leave a scope of only 
seven years (really six). 

The latest of the oracles delivered against Egypt (32 17ff.), which 
is evidently inspired by news of a great defeat of the Egyptian 
army, is dated in April, 586, nearly a year after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. Since it is preceded by several predictions of the downfall of 
Egypt, all dated in the eleventh year (587/6), there is every reason 
to accept the date as correct. It was only natural that Nebuchad- 
nezzar should turn against the Egyptian army in the south after 
his conquest of Judah. 


49 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 50 (1925), 486; ZAW 1926, 314—7. 

50 This king was almost certainly Baal (575—565 B. C.). 

51 Two of these tablets are in the Goucher College Babylonian Collection 
and have been edited by Dougherty. [Thanks to the courtesy of Professor 
Dougherty, I have become acquainted, since the completion of this paper, 
with another tablet in the Goucher Collection which refers to Tyre. This 
tablet, No. 135 in his forthcoming book entitled Archives from Erech, Neo- 
Babylonian and Persian Period, states that four garments and four suits of 
mail (sir’am) were given to four soldiers who accompanied Ina-eshi-étir to 
Tyre (mdi Sur-ri), and is dated in Nisan of the 42nd year (B.C. 563/2). 
Unfortunately, this document sheds no light on the siege of Tyre.] 

9* 
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The date of the arrival of news concerning the fall of Jerusalem 
(Ez. 33 21), given as the twelfth year in 11, should be corrected to 
the eleventh, as seen by all the commentators; the only change re- 
quired is the substitution of WY"NWY for WY" NW, just as in 26 1. 
In 40 1 there is a double dating, the 25th year of the captivity 
being equated with the fourteenth year after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Kugler, who insists upon treating the dates in Ezekiel as though 
they were antedating, and who maintains the originality of the 
impossible “twelfth,” makes the fourteenth year after the fall of 
Jerusalem equivalent to 587—13—574.52 Both dates are post- 
dating; the WS “TIN had to be used in dating by the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, since 9 was restricted to dating by regnal years. The date is, 
therefore, 573/2. 

Now let us take up the first date in Ezekiel, which we have left 
to the last, because of the difficulty of the context. This is the date 
in the thirtieth year, given in the first verse of the book. Some have 
considered it as referring to some otherwise unknown era, such 
as the finding of the Law in the eighteenth year of Josiah (!); some 
have explained it as giving the age of the prophet;®? some have 
derived it from a reckoning of the editor, subtracting the number 
forty once given by Ezekiel as the length of the captivity from the 
seventy given by Jeremiah. Merx has, however, seen that the 
date belongs presumably to the series which we have been discuss- 
ing, and has transferred it to the end of the book.®® The writer 
came independently to the same explanation of the date, which is 
remarkably suitable for the publication of the book, but he sees 
no need of shifting it to the end of our Ezekiel. As a matter of fact, 
we can obtain a satisfactory text by some judicious transposition, 
It must be emphasized that the following rearrangement is not 
considered as a correct reconstruction, but simply as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of original text which we may expect: 


52 Op. cit. p. 191. 

53 So, among recent writers, Kugler, op. cit., p. 192, and Budde, JBL 
L, (1931), 29f. 

54 So Duhm and Bertholet. 

55 Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie, 1X, 73, quoted from Kraetzsch- 
mar’s commentary, ad loc. So now also Berry, JBL LI, 55. 
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And it happened in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, on 
the fifth day of the month, that the word of the Lord came to Eze- 
kiel, son of Buzi, the priest, on the river Chebar in the land of the 
Chaldaeans: “In the fifth year of the captivity of king Joiachin, (in 
the... month), on the fifth day of the month, while I was a member 
of the captivity on the river Chebar, heaven was opened, and I saw 
a divine vision. The hand of the Lord was upon me there, and I 


saw...” 


We have entirely rearranged the order of clauses, which becomes 
aedcb instead of abcde, but have made hardly any alterations in the 
text. In v. s the first s1 has been omitted with the versions, but 
this change is by no means necessary, since the meaning is not 
affected. In v. 2 we have changed 13W9 N° into 133; the present 
text is awkward, and presumably arose after the copyist had trans- 
posed the yearly and monthly date. In v. 3 we have omitted the 
waw in yoy. In v. 2 the number of the month has been lost. One 
slight orthographic emendation has also been made. 

Our rearrangement of clauses is based on the intrinsic probability 
that the occurrence twice of the phrase, wind MmVONI, would cause 
the eye of a copyist to skip the intervening words, and to continue 
from the second occurrence of the phrase in question. The other 
transpositions are natural results of some later attempt to insert 
the missing words, which had been written on the margin, in the 
right order. 

If our rearrangement is approximately correct in principle, the 
current difficulties are quite eliminated. The thirtieth year is the 
date of original publication by the prophet, or with his knowledge. 
The following is a direct quotation, describing the beginning of the 
prophet’s mission, which was not published until twenty-five years 
later, i. e., B. C. 568/7. 

Of course, if Torrey’s brilliant study of the book were correct, 
our results would be worthless.** He considers it as a pseudepi- 

56 See his Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy, New Haven, 1930. 
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graphon, written originally cir. 230 B.C., and connected by its 
author with the apostasy of Judah under Manasseh, in whose 
30th—32nd years it purported to be dated. His extremely ingen- 
ious and artificial treatment of the chronology will be found on 
p- 60ff. Since the regular sequence of years and months in chap- 
ters 29—32 is perfectly in order (see above), while the apparent 
sequence of months in the five preceding dates as reconstructed by 
Torrey is mainly due to his alterations in the text, we cannot 
accept his scheme. 

Since the correctness of Ezekiel’s chronology stands or falls 
with the authenticity of the book, a few words with regard to it 
may well be added. Torrey’s discussion is strikingly ex parte. He 
hardly refers to any of the remarkable cuneiform parallels and 
illustrations which have been brought to light in the last few deca- 
des. Haupt’s notes in Toy’s commentary on Ezekiel in the Poly- 
chrome Bible are not refered to at all. How the incising of a plan 
of a city on a clay tablet (4 1), in accord with universal Babylonian 
custom, can be squared with a date in Palestine at the end of the 
third century B. C. is not explained at all. Nor are the remarkable 
reminiscences of Babylonian literature, which have been stressed 
by Winckler, Peiser, and others, cited. It may be added that the 
present writer has a number of additional parallels of this sort, 
not yet published, and some of them very remarkable. Two recent 
discoveries, both published since 1930, will show how baseless two 
of Torrey’s most forcible objections are. On p. 84 he asks how Eze- 
kiel could casually refer to the Persians, “before that people had 
made its appearance on the stage of history.” In 27 10, in an oracle 
against Tyre, dating from between 588 and 575, the prophet refers 
to the distant lands from which Tyre drew its mercenaries, and 
mentions Persia, in the far east, Lydia, in the far northwest, and 
Cyrene (Put), in the far southwest. In 38 «ff. he includes in the 
army of Gog: Persia, Ethiopia, Cyrene, the Cimmerians, Arme- 
nians etc.5’ In the second volume of his Archdologische Mitteilun- 


57 The Cimmerians were quite extinct as a people by the time of Alex- 
ander. Cush and Put (Ethiopia and Cyrene) are out of place in a Macedonian 
host, even if we admit that Persia and Armenia belong, whichismost problem- 
atical. If the author of the Gog and Magog pericope were simply drawing 
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gen aus Ivan, p. 113 ff.,Herzfeld has just published an inscription of 
Ariaramnes, the great-uncle of Cyrus the Elder, in which he assu- 
mes the title, “king of kings.” This publication has just been follow- 
ed by Weidner’s edition of a new fragment of Assurbanapal, in 
which the latter speaks of an embassy sent him by Cyrus (Kura’) 
king of Persia, about 639 B. C.5® This is undoubtedly, as pointed 
out by Weidner, the grandfather of Cyrus the Elder. Persia was 
then animportant state, within the horizon of the world of Western 
Asia, at least two generations before the beginning of Ezechiel’s 
career as prophet! 

The other recent discovery is even more unexpected. In Ezek. 
14 14, 20 and 28 3 Daniel is mentioned, in such a way that the allu- 
sions to him must obviously be long posterior to his life. In the 
first two passages Ezekiel speaks of any land, and expressly (cf. 
v. 21) indicates that he means non-Israelite land. The three right- 
eous men, whose uprightness could not save such a land, when as 
faithless as Israel had been, are Noah, Daniel, and Job. The context 
requires non-Israelites, as is true of Noah and Job. The third pas- 
sage addresses the king of Tyre with the rhetorical question, “Art 
thou wiser than Daniel?” Modern commentators have seen that 
the Daniel referred to in these passages cannot possibly be the 
biblical Daniel, but was presumably a non-Israelite hero and sage 
of the remote past, one who was known to the Phoenicians as well 
as to the Israelites (so Bertholet). That this view was correct is now 
certain, thanks to the discovery of the Alein epic at Ras esh- 
Shamrah in northern Phoenicia. While Virolleaud has not yet 
published the text of this early Canaanite epic, he has given several 
short accounts of its contents.5® The god of wisdom is here called 
OXI, who “decides the case of the widow, and judges the suit of 
the orphan” (OM. D5t YAW" NINN JT }7). Dussaud has pointed 
out that this Dn’el is naturally identical with the Daniel of Eze- 
kiel.©° That the name originally belonged to a hero, not to a god, 


»? 


on biblical sources for his names of peoples, we may reasonably ask where 
are Javan, the Kittim, Rodanim, or even Caphtor. 

58 See Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 7, 1 ff. 

59 See Syria, 12 (1931), 21f., Journal des Savants, April, 1931. 


60 Syria, 12, 77. 666305A 
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is made probable by its theophorous formation.* It may be added 
that the story of Susanna is perhaps originally derived from 
Phoenicia, where Daniel, as god of justice, brought the case against 
(the lotus-godess)** Susanna to a happy termination. From these 
new facts it will be seen that Torrey’s argument on p. 98 is entirely 
without foundation. 

Before leaving the question of the intrinsic evidence for the 
authenticity of Ezekiel, it may be well to refer to the two place- 
names, Kebar, Chebar, long since identified with the canal Kabar 
near Nippur, and Tel-abib, where Ezekiellived. Torrey (p. 33) scoffs 
at Kraetzschmar’s “durch ganz Babylonien zerstreute michtige 
Sandhiigel,” and with reason, yet the trouble is not due to the 
identification of the name Tel-abib with Babylonian til abéb, 
“primordial mound,” but to the commentator’s absurd rendering 
of the Babylonian expression. The Babylonian word refers, as is 
well known, to the low mounds of long destroyed towns in Mesopo- 
tamia, which were believed to antedate the Flood; abébu means 
“Deluge,” not “storm.” Such a mound could easily be reclaimed 
to fertility, if water were accessible. That the name is reasonable 


is shown not only by the names of the parallel exilic settlements of 
Tel-melah® and Tel-harsé,“ mentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah, but 


61 The original meaning of the name is doubtful, since there are several 
possibilities, all illustrated by actual names. To judge from early Babylonian 
and Cappadocian (really Assyrian or North Mesopotamian) names from about 
2000 B. C., our name was originally Dan-ilu, Dan-el, literally “god is mighty.” 
Later the name received the popular etymology “‘god is judge (dayyan, ddén),”’ 
or “god has judged.” 

682 As is well known, Heb. SéSan, “lotus, lily,” is derived from Eg. sn, 
Coptic FéSen, “lotus.’”’ The commonest type of Canaanite Astarte figurine 
in the Late Bronze Age represents the naked goddess with spiral ringlets, 
carrying two lotus stems in her hands; cf. J POS 11, 117ff. 

63 With the name Tel-melah cf. possibly the name dl Malahdnu, “town 
of the sailors,’’ which seems to have been located near Nippur, and is men- 
tioned in contracts from the reigns of Darius I and Artaxerxes I (Clay, 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, IX, 68, 6; 91, 4—6; 
X, 38, 17; 101, 13, etc.). The name is in any case not likely to be Hebrew as 
thought, e. g., by Klamroth, Die jiidischen Exulanten in Babylonien, p. 27, 
but means “mound of the sailor(s)” (Aram. J'el-mallahé or malléhdy@). 

64 Tel-hardé is most certainly Aramaic, not Hebrew. Without changing 
the vocalization, it may mean either “mound of the deaf man,” or “mound 
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also by that of the town of Til-zibar near Nippur, mentioned in a 
document of the time of Cambyses.© From the Mura’i documents 
we already knew that Nippur was a Jewish center. How such names 
could have been invented about 230 B.C., by a Palestinian Jew, 
is not clear.® 

Having discussed the dates of Joiachin’s reign de jure, which 
are found in Ezekiel, let us turn back to 2 Kings 25 27. This passage 
has been discussed recently by Kugler,®’, Lewy,®* and Begrich.® 
Kugler and Begrich think that the expression 1090 FIW3 means “in 
his accession year,” i.e., in 562/1, while Lewy maintains that it 
refers to the first official year of Awil-Marduk, 561/0. Lewy has 
pointed out that it can hardly refer to the accession year, since 


of the grove.” Reading Tel-harrd§4, it would mean “mound of the magician,” 
like Babylonian MaSkan-Sabrim, or numerous modern Arab sites. Contrast 
Klamroth, loc. cit. It may be added that of the three remaining names of 
Babylonian places mentioned Ezra 2 59, two, Kerib and Immer, are clearly 
Babylonian. The former corresponds to a bit kirubi, “house of untilled 
ground,” which appears, e. g., in a text from the time of Nabonidus published 
by Dougherty, Yale Babylonian Tezts, VI, 110, 2. 8. The latter is naturally 
Bab. bit immeri, “sheep-house” (e. g., Dougherty, Goucher College Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, I, 64, 3). 

65 Clay, Babylonian Expedition, VIII, 1, 94, 10f.: dl Ti-li-zi-ba-ri. 

66 Tt is not our place here to enter into a discussion of all the arguments 
brought by Torrey against the authenticity of the book. Almost every state- 
ment of his can be opposed by equally cogent facts. The argument from 
language (pp. 84—90) is very weak, since Ezekiel was written, we believe, 
by a man who lived the greater part of his life in Babylonia, in an Aramaic- 
speaking community, and was edited by followers of his who had certainly 
been brought up, if not born in Babylonia. Besides, it is extremely probable 
that the book was transmitted for generations in Babylonia before being 
brought to Palestine. The contention that “second sight’’ and telepathy are 
impossible (pp. 73—82) is not demonstrated; cf. Kittel, Geschichte, III, 
144 ff. It may be added that Dessoir, in his standard book, Vom Jenseits der 
Seele (6th ed., Stuttgart, 1931), says that the only parapsychological pheno- 
menon which may safely be regarded as true is telepathy (cf. Deutsche Litera- 
turzeitung, 1931, col. 2167). The writer has been convinced since his South 
American boyhood of the reality of telepathic phenomena in pathological 
subjects, because of an experiment of his father with such a subject. 

87 Op. cit., p. 189f. 

68 Op. cit., p. 25ff. 

69 Op. cit., pp. 60f., 144. 
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there is another expression used at this period for the latter: 
NIVNW IW, employed Jer. 251 for the accession year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (605/4), which was also the fourth year of Joiakim. 
Because the expression just quoted is a hapax legomenon there is no 
reason for replacing it by TIWNW AIWN, which incidentally does 
not occur elsewhere either. Lewy is clearly correct in associating 
it with M390 NWN, which all render by “accession year,” like 
Babylonian ré3 Sarriti. Kugler did not consider this point, and 
Begrich’s objections to Lewy’s view only affect the logic of the 
latter’s statement, and not the validity of his reasoning. Kugler 
and Begrich have both been misled by their failure to appreciate 
the significance of the dating by Joiachin’s captivity, which is 
simply a substitute for illegal dating by his reign de jure (for the 
Jews). Lewy’s suggestion that Joiachin ruled long enough to have 
his first year (following the New Year after his accession) counted 
is wholly unnecessary ; we have already discussed the date Ezek. 3321. 

After this long historical discussion we can return to the seal of 
Eliakim, steward of Joiachin. While only one handle bearing this 
stamp was known, it was naturally possible to refer it to the short 
reign of Joiachin, despite the fact that the country was for all, or 
nearly all of the time occupied by Chaldaean troops, so that normal 
business operations could hardly be carried on. But with three 
examples, coming from points so far separated as Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Beth-shemesh, this view is no longer reasonable, as we have 
already seen. We may, therefore, confidently assign our stamps 
to the reign of Zedekiah, who was regarded by a large party in 
Judah as only the regent for the king de jure, Joiachin, whose re- 
turn was awaited. Zedekiah, who had been appointed king by 
Nebuchadnezzar, naturally controlled the administrative system 
of the government, but he most certainly would not venture to 
interfere with the personal property of Joiachin, which the latter 
had inherited from his father Joiakim, and which was separate 
from the public domain and the public treasury, as we have seen 
above. Moreover, Joiachin, who pursued a more or less normal life 
in Babylonia,” as we may infer from his large family, all, or most . 

70 The fact that he was in the 85D NS, “house of detention,” when he 


was raised to favor by the Babylonian king, does not prove anything with 
regard to his previous mode of life. 
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of whom were born there,” naturally required an income, which 
doubtless came from his Palestinian estates—after all the profits 
of the intermediaries had been deducted. We may be absolutely 
certain, a priort, that the Babylonians followed the same practice 
as the Romans, requiring the vassal princes and nobles who were 
‘compelled to live in Babylonia to provide for their own main- 
tenance. 

Some important corollaries for the chronology of the Jewish 
settlement in Judah may be derived from the occurrence of these 
seal-impressions at Tell Beit Mirsim and Beth-shemesh. Tell Beit 
Mirsim is situated on the southern edge of the Shephelah, less than 
four miles from the border of Simeon, where the true Negeb began.” 
It might, therefore, be placed either in the Negeb or in the Shephe- 
lah by people speaking from the standpoint of the resident of 
Jerusalem. There are frequent references to the devastation of the 
Negeb and the Shephelah by the Chaldaeans: e. g., Jer. 13 19, 
32 44, 33 13 (the latter two cases also include the hill-country), 
Zech. 7 7. Jer. 34 4 states that the Chaldaeans had subdued the 
entire land, destroying all the fortified towns except Lachish and 


Azekah. Since both of these towns were in the Shephelah, and 
archaeological examination of their sites, Tell ed-Duweir?* and 
Tell Zakariya, has shown that they were also destroyed at the 
end of Early Iron II, and not reoccupied,’* it follows that all, or 


71 One of his sons was named Shinabusur (Sheshbazzar), a common 
Babylonian name; cf. JBL 40, 108ff. He was too young at the time of his 
deportation to have had more than one or two sons. 

72 For the identification of the site see ZAW 1929, 2f. 

78 For Tell ed-Duweir as the site of Lachish see now Garstang, Joshua 
Judges, p. 391f. 

74 They are mentioned, it is true, in the list of towns inhabited by Jews, 
Neh. 11 30, but we must remember that occupation of the neighborhood was 
resumed, presumably before Hellenistic times, as we know from the adjacent 
sites of Khirbet ed-Duweir and Zakariya. Both Eduard Meyer and Kittel 
regard this chapter as fictitious; the writer is inclined to regard it as genuine, 
but must confess its enigmatic character. Kugler, op. cit., p. 289-300, 
considers it as belonging to the end of the preéxilic period, but it is impossible 
to accept this view without the assumption that there are numerous late 
glosses and additions; the name Meééztb’el (so) cannot, of course, be preéxilic. 
The chapter deserves an exhaustive study. 
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virtually all of the towns of Judah, including those of the Negeb 
and the Shephelah, were destroyed. The writer has elsewhere 
pointed out?> that many of the sites representing preéxilic towns 
of Judah exhibit a destruction, generally without later occupation, 
late in the Early Iron II, i. e., second half of the eighth, the seventh, 
and the beginning of the sixth century B.C. In most cases the 
pottery and other objects found prove that this destruction took 
place nearer 600 than 700 B. C. Mackenzie, it is true, supposed that 
Beth-shemesh had been destroyed by Sennacherib, but Grant’s 
recent excavations have proved that the town was occupied in the 
seventh century, and the discovery of the Eliakim stamp furnishes 
the final proof that the destruction was due to the Chaldaeans. 
In the case of archaeological sites of this age where we cannot 
prove destruction by the Chaldaeans, the lack of proof is either 
due to the absence of clear stratification or to the inadequacy 
of the archaeological examination. The archaeological evidence is 
thus completely in accord with the frequent references to complete 
devastation of Judah (in addition to the passages cited above for 
the Negeb and the Shephelah), found in Jeremiah and elsewhere, 
and absolutely opposed to the views of Torrey,’® shared to some 
extent by Stanley Cook, Hélscher, Mowinckel, and others, which 
minimize the devastation caused by the Chaldaean conquest. 
Kittel, who fully accepts the biblical statements with regard to 
this devastation, has, however, maintained that the Negeb and 
Shephelah were taken from Judah in 597 (i. e., 598, according to 
the chronology here accepted), and that the Judah of Zedekiah 
was restricted to the area of the postexilic province of Judah.”” The 
latter extended south along the watershed ridge to a point be- 
tween Beth-zur, which was in Judah, and Hebron, which belonged 
to the Idumaeans. To the west it extended only as far as the eastern 
edge of the Shephelah, including Keilah, but excluding Mareshah, 


75 See ZAW 1929, 16. The list here given may be greatly extended. 

76 Cf. his books, Ezra Studies, The Second Isaiah, and Pseudo-Ezekiel, 
passim. There can be no question about the logical consistency of Torrey’s 
argument, but if the historical premises are false the argument becomes 
more and more dangerous in direct proportion to its logical consistency. Cf. 
the writer’s paper, JBL 40, 104ff. 

77 Geschichte, III, 45ff. 
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which was also Idumaean,’® as well as the towns to the north of 
Mareshah and west of Keilah. This conclusion Kittel reaches 
because of the fact that the list of returned exiles in Ezra 2-Neh. 
7 mentions only the men of villages just around Jerusalem, and 
does not include any names of towns in the Negeb or Shephelah. 
He thinks, therefore, that in the second and most important 
deportation only the inhabitants of towns still within the limits of 
Judah were included, while the Jewish population of towns out- 
side these limits was left undisturbed. Unfortunately for Kittel’s 
argument, however, Lachish and Azekah, which were the last 
fortified towns of Judah outside of Jerusalem to fall during the 
Chaldaean invasion of 588/7, are both well outside the limits of 
postexilic Judah, as he has himself observed in a different con- 
nection (p. 47f.).7° Lachish, if identified with Tell ed-Duweir, as 
appears certain to the writer, lay a considerable distance to the 
south of Mareshah, an Idumaean town after the Exile, and if 
identified with Tell el-Hési, as was formerly believed, would be 
located in the extreme southwest of the Shephelah, on the edge both 
of the Negeb and of the Philistine plain. 

Our seal impressions make it certain that the Shephelah was 
not separated from Judah in 598, but that it remained part of the 
Jewish state down to the final débdcle. Owing to the southerly 
location of Tell Beit Mirsim, which lies much to the south of Tell 
ed-Duweir (Lachish), they suggest that the Negeb also remained 
part of Judah, though it must have suffered more from incursions 
than any other part of Judah, because of its exposed situation. 
This is what Jeremiah meant when he said (13 19): 


The cities of the Negeb are closed with none to open. 


Owing to their vulnerability, the gates were kept closed, and a 
watch was placed on the walls. There was no force strong enough 
to relieve them. 


In another article the writer hopes to show what important con- 


78 This we know from the painted tombs of Marisa (Tell Sandahannah), 
published by Peters and Thiersch, as well as from the express statement of 
Josephus that John Hyrcanus captured the Idumaean town of Marisa 
(Ant. XIII, 257). 

79 Cf. note 72, above. 
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clusions for postexilic history may be drawn from other stamped 
jar-handles which have been found in recent excavations. The 
importance of Palestinian archaeology for biblical history, often 
depreciated because of the rarity of written documents, is already 
very great, and will unquestionably prove to be even greater. 
Thanks to the means which it provides for checking data relating 
to the history of occupation and the history of civilization, it 
enables us to control two of the most important phases of history 
as a whole. Even linguistic and literary history has become much 
more stable as a result of epigraphic finds in Palestine and Syria, 
though many scholars fail to realize this fact even yet. Political 
history has been least helped, but an occasional find like the Mesha 
Stone or the ostraca of Samaria may prove to be far-reaching in 
importance. Even an insignificant object like our seal-impression 
may yield extremely important results, comparable to those which 
historians have often drawn from a single coin. 


80 Since this paper was completed, some new discussions of interest 
have appeared. Note particularly the papers in opposition to Torrey’s in- 
terpretation of Ezekiel by Buttenwieser (Heb. Union Col. Annual, vol. VII) 
and Spiegel (Harvard Theologisal Review, 1931). On the chronology see the 
monograph by Mowinckel, Acta Orientalia, X, 161—277; his computation 
of the years of the last few kings is identical with ours. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF JESUS’ LAST JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM 


C. C. McCOWN 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


study of Gospel geography, or topography, involves two pro- 
cesses: 1) a critical determination of the Gospel data, and 
2) an interpretation of the data in the light of modern topograph- 
ical knowledge. The first process ideally includes four subsidiary 


steps: a) the determination of the text, b) an interpretation of 
each separate Gospel, c) an attempt to discover the original in- 
tention of the written sources (Mk, Q-S, L, M, etc.) which the 
evangelists used, and d) a consideration of the underlying, orally 
transmitted tradition from the point of view of form criticism 
and of criticism by social environment. The second process, the 
final interpretation of the basic data, includes the use of ancient 
authors and documents, such as onomastica and itineraries, and 
of modern topographical, archeological, and geographical studies. 
The full panoply of critical armor is needed for the attack even 
on apparently simple problems. One fundamental cause of failure 
to arrive at a common understanding of Jesus’ character and 
message and the facts of his ministry has been the unscientific 
and historically vicious practice of harmonization. Any attempt 
to force the statements of the Gospels into agreement as if each 
writer were an independent witness to the events described must 
be resolutely eschewed. Each writer may be regarded only as 
representing a separate tradition of geographical and topograph- 
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ical knowledge, or ignorance, in some section of the church at 
the time of his writing.} 


I. The Four Gospels 


A. John (7 1—12 19) 


To clear the way the independent and unrelated tradition of 
the Gospel of John? may be considered first. As a real witness to 
Gospel topography, especiaily in this section, the Fourth Gospel 
is negligible. But since by the very conservative and the very 
radical alike it is still put theoretically on the same level as the 
other Gospels and is still regarded by the critically moderate as 
containing historical elements, it is necessary to appraise its ma- 
terials. It must be taken as written for the purpose of supplanting 
the other Gospels, as Windisch has made clear.* In any case it 
is to be treated as a separate unit. 

Only an astonishing feat of intellectual legerdemain can har- 
monize its geography of Jesus’ last months with that of the Syn- 
optics. It has no account of the progress of Jesus’ last journey 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. At best, in placing Jesus’ first place 
of refuge “beyond Jordan,” it may preserve a slight hint of the 
difficult passage where the phrase appears in Mark (101) and 
Matthew (19 1). Both “Bethany, or Bethabara, beyond Jordan” 
and “Ephraim in the country of the Wilderness” are of extremely 
doubtful location, not to say historicity.‘ It is often argued that 
Luke’s allusion to Mary and Martha (10 38) is unconscious evid- 
ence of a Jerusalem ministry which the Synoptics overlook. One 
may with equal reason argue that Luke’s paragraph merely pro- 
vided John a peg on which to hang one of his prized allegories. 
But for the familiar personal names, the events and topography 


1 See the writer’s article, “The Problem of the Site of Bethsaida,”’ Journal 
of the Palestine Oriental Society, X (1930), esp. pp. 44, 58. 

2 It need hardly be said that the use of the traditional names for the 
authors of the four Gospels in their final forms is not intended to imply 
any theory as to the origin or authorship. 

3 Johannes und die Synoptiker (‘““Untersuch. z. N. T.,”’ No. 12), Leipzig, 
1926. 

4 See Albright in Annual American Schools of Oriental Research, IV 
(1922—23), 124—33, for an attempt to locate Ephraim in a new place. 
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of John might belong to entirely unrelated history. Whatever 
conclusion may be reached as to the reliability of Johannine topo- 
graphy in general, in the section under discussion it is so far re- 
moved from that of the Synoptics that it makes no contribution 
to the solution of the problems which they raise as to the last 
journey.® 


B. Mark (8 27—11 11) 


As the earliest written Gospel, Mark must receive attention 
first among the Synoptics. To avoid undue repetition it will be 
best to consider it at once as Gospel and as source used by Mat- 
thew and Luke, and to discuss text and interpretation together. 

Aside from ingrained skepticism of all tradition, there is no 
reason for doubting that Mark was a Roman Gospel and that its 
author was the Jerusalemite, John Mark. But it must be admitted 
that Papias’s remark cannot be taken as conclusive evidence that 
it represents a stenographic reproduction of Petrine reminiscence. 
No scholar would now claim that it presents the incidents of 
Jesus’ ministry in chronological order. Whether its author thought 
it so to do cannot be discovered. But the course of his story after 
the Transfiguration indicates that he did regard himself as nar- 
rating Jesus’ movements during the final period of his life in their 
proper sequence. He repeatedly calls attention to the geographical 
stages of the journey in definite terms. 

The confession of Peter, followed by Jesus’ first announcement 
of his future sufferings took place “on the way” to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi (8 27), and many scholars, like Luke (9 31), quite 
properly regard the last journey to Jerusalem as beginning at this 
point. What happened during the next six days (9 2) is unrecorded. 
The crowds and scribes (9 14) of the narrative of the miracle which 


5 For a defence of Johannine topography as historically accurate see 
M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon St. Jean, ed. 3 (1927), pp. cxxi—xxxvi. The 
view which seems best to explain its peculiarities was advanced by B. W. Ba- 
con, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate (1910), pp. 385—89, who 
suggested that its topography is that of a pilgrim visiting holy places, a 
thesis boldly developed by Karl Kundsin, Topologische Uberlieferungsstoffe 
im Johannes-Evangelium (‘‘Forsch. zur Rel. u. Lit. des A. u. N. T.,” N. F., 
No. 22), Gottingen, 1925. 


10 
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followed the Transfiguration® would make it appear that the little 
group had returned to Jewish territory. Mark probably thought 
of Hermon when he wrote of a “high mountain” as the scene of 
the Transfiguration (9 2), but it may have been anywhere in the 
northern, western, or even southern part of Galilee, for example 
even Tabor, or, preferably, Jebel Jermag, or some other peak 
farther north. It must be so situated that they could return 
“through Galilee” (9 30) and arrive unheralded at Capernaum (9 33). 

The next geographical note, Mark 10 1, is an exegetical puzzle. 
Three readings have been handed down by the manuscripts. The 
Syrian-Antiochian, or ecclesiastical reading, found in the Ste- 
phanus-Elzevir text and therefore in the Authorized Version, has 
Jesus come eis Ta dpta ris “lovdaias dia Tob Tépav toi’ lopdavov. 
The attestation of this reading is weak and late: ANXTI® and 
a few other uncials, but of course many minuscules. It is too 
evidently an attempt to remove a difficulty for it to have textual 
weight. A second reading has more claim to consideration. It takes 
Jesus eis TA Spa Tis ‘lovdaias répav Tov ‘lopdavov. This, which 
has the very early attestation of Matthew (19 1), or is a contamin- 


ation from Matthew, seems to have been the reading of the Cae- 
sarean text, the group which Lake calls “Codex 1 and its allies” 


6 Itis true that the cure of the epileptic boy has no necessary connection 
with the Transfiguration; cf., for example, Rawlinson, St. Mark (1925), 
p. 123. The collocation of the two events may be only another instance of 
Mark’s flair for the dramatic. Therefore the argument that the Trans- 
figuration took place in Galilee rests upon Mark’s combination of two 
possibly separate incidents and cannot be regarded as based on under- 
lying oral tradition. Yet the objections to regarding the “crowd” and the 
“scribes” as an original element in the tradition are not well based, pace 
Wellhausen and a long line of critical scholars down to Bultmann (Geschichte 
der synopt. Trad., 1921, p. 26) and the latest commentators. Is it not more 
natural to think of such unnecessary or disturbing elements in the narra- 
tives as survivals from the oral reports of eyewitnesses rather than as un- 
intelligent editorial additions ? Were the editors so unintelligent as they are 
represented ? Goguel’s objections to the topography of this period as not 
corresponding to the facts (Intro. N.T'., vol.1, Les évang. syn., 1923, pp.325ff.) 
are based upon a construction of facts which the narrative does not warrant, 
or at least demand. The editors may have been unintelligent at times, but 
we may at least give them the benefit of the doubt when it is easy to do so, 
as in this narrative. 
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and Streeter “Family 0”: C2DGAW, 33, Fam. 1, Fam. 13, 28 and 
565, 1241, OL and the Vulgate, the Sinaitic Syriac and the Pe- 
shitta, the Armenian, Gothic, and Ethiopic. It is the reading of 
von Soden alone among critical texts. The third reading, eis ra 
Spia Tis ‘lovdaias kai répav Tov “lopdavov, has been adopted by 
nearly all of the critical texts, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and West- 
cott and Hort, and by the Revised Version partly on the evidence 
of SBC*L and the Bohairic, partly because it is the most difficult 
reading. Whether further studies of the Caesarean text and new 
discoveries, such as that recently announced by Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, will eventually give greater weight to the Caesarean text 
than to the SBC*L combination remains to be seen. The second 
and the third reading are almost equally “difficult.” The expres- 
sion “Judea beyond Jordan,” 4 "lovdaia zépay rou Topdavou, is, 
aside from Matthew 19 1, from which it may be a “contamination,” 
or harmonization, an otherwise unknown designation for Perea. 
In Josephus, the Talmud, and elsewhere, the three districts, Gali- 
lee, Perea, and Judea, are always distinctly separate divisions of 
Jewish territory. But the addition of the «ai implying a journey 
to “the territories of Judea and beyond Jordan” has always been 
found difficult to understand. As matters stand, there is little to 
choose between the two either as to attestation or probability. 
How is the difficulty to be resolved ? The answer is a proper topo- 
graphical interpretation of the passage. 

The material which Mark places between Jesus’ departure from 
Galilee and his arrival at Jericho implies that he is travelling 
through a country which is exactly like Galilee. As soon as Jesus 
leaves Galilee, the same crowds throng him and hang upon his 
words as in the heyday of his ministry and the same Pharisees 
appear to question and oppose him. Friendly family groups of 
women and children crowd around him at some village (10 13—16), 
and a would-be disciple rushes after him as he leaves the place 
(10 17), only to turn back at the thought of leaving his wealth 
behind. 

One strange verse hints at an entirely different atmosphere from 
that of doting mothers and innocent children. Why were “they” 
astonished and frightened as Jesus led them on toward Jerusalem 
(10 32) ? Was there some hint of impending ill in addition to Jesus’ 

10* 
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repeated warnings of what he was to suffer at Jerusalem? Mark 
gives no answer to the question. The verse stands like an erratic 
block hinting at unknown influences at work. Were they unknown 
enemies or unknown literary factors ? 

A similar sentence, less unrelated logically, but stylistically 
awkward, is found in the announcement of Jesus’ arrival at 
Jericho, followed immediately by an account of what happened 
as he was leaving (10 46). Did Mark or his source know of incidents 
happening at Jericho which were not thought worthy of record, 
is it a literal translation of an Aramaic locution, or is it mere 
stylistic awkwardness ? 

In details of the journey itself the evangelist has no interest. 
The modern reader inquires where Jesus spent his nights. What 
were the stages of his journey? Did he go by leisurely marches, 
devoting time to teaching, as the accounts suggest ? Did he spend 
time in excursions to cities near his route? Did he and the “great 
crowd” with him walk all the twenty odd miles and climb up the 
3500 feet from Jericho to Jerusalem in a single day and add the 
Triumphal Entry at the end of that toilsome journey? Such 
questions apparently had no interest for the ancient writer. He 
was concerned with the journey only as a journey to the Cross. 


C. Matthew (16 13s—21 17) 

It is simplest to consider the account of Matthew next, since it 
is admittedly a direct adaptation of Mark. There are few important 
changes, none that materially affect the movements of Jesus. The 
scribes disappear from the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration 
(17 14), and Jesus is not “at home,” but only “in private” when 
the disciples ask the reason for their failure to cure the epileptic 
boy (17 19). In keeping with this change, the next topographical 
notice does not speak of their going “thence,” but only of their 
“gathering together (?) in Galilee” (17 22). The secrecy of Jesus’ 
movements is overlooked. The textual problem of Mark 10 1 is 
settled by the selection of the “Western” or Caesarean reading, 
so that Jesus goes at once from Galilee into those non-existent 
“territories of Judea beyond Jordan” (19 1). The other changes 
are also all by omission. There is no mention of Jesus’ departure 
when the rich disciple seeks him (19 16). The allusion to the aston- 
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ishment and fear of Jesus’ followers disappears (20 17), as does also 
the unnecessary announcement of Jesus’ arrival at Jericho (20 29). 
Bethany disappears from the route over the Mount of Olives (21 1). 
The telescoping of the cursing of the fig tree into one day and the 
alteration of the framework of movements in which Mark encloses 
the incident throws the cleansing of the Temple into one long day 
which begins at the latest with the cure of the blind men at 
Jericho. Thus Matthew’s chief contribution to the account of the 
journey itself is the omission of a word here and a phrase there, 
omissions which do not materially alter the sense, but which do 
affect the pictorial vividness and vigor and the total effect of the 
narrative. He makes no attempt to add to the geographical detail, 
but just the contrary. He adds to the words of Jesus materially, 
and sacrifices apparently historical detail in order to make room. 
In fact he completely ignores historical and topographical veri- 
similitude. Following his usual custom he attaches at appropriate 
places additional teachings to sections of similar import already 
found in Mark’s travel section, but nothing that assists in character- 
izing Jesus’ feelings during this momentous period or otherwise 
adds biographical material. 


D. Luke (9 1s—19 46) 


With Luke the case is different. He has used his famous “travel 
section” partly to supplant Mark (up to 18 15) and partly to en- 
large it (19 1-27). It is to be remembered that the journeys through 
the territories of Tyre and Sidon, through the Decapolis, and then 
to Caesarea Philippi are unknown to Luke. The “lonely place” 
where the five thousand are fed is the city of Bethsaida.’ Im- 
mediately thereafter, apparently at the same place, occurs Peter’s 
confession (9 isff.). Eight days later they go “into the mountain”’® 
for the Transfiguration. All the other notes of travel in this section 
are removed. Suddenly Jesus sets his face toward Jerusalem and 
the reader finds himself at the entrance to a Samaritan village 
where Jesus is refused a night’s lodging (9 51ff.). From this point 
on throughout the “great interpolation,” better called the great 
travel section, notations of movement continually recur. Jesus has 


7 Cf. 9 10 and 12, and Journal Pal. Orient. Society, X (1930), pp. 50—53. 
8 Cf. 6 12; itis also a Marcan phrase, 3 13; 6 46; cf. Mt. 51; 14 23; 15 29. 
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sent messengers to the inhospitable Samaritan village to provide 
quarters for the night. Now he sends out seventy apostles to pre- 
pare men to receive the message he is to bring them (10 :ff.). It 
is a missionary tour on a grand scale. In the way would-be fol- 
lowers come to him (9 57). As he journeys, he comes to the village 
of Mary and Martha (10 3s). As he is leaving a certain place, the 
scribes and Pharisees make a vicious verbal attack upon him 
(11 ssf.). He journeys through city after city and village after vil- 
_ lage on his way to Jerusalem (13 22; cf. 13 33; 17 11; 18 sif., 35; 
19 1, 11), and great crowds accompany him (14 25). It is a real 
travel narrative. Yet in the mass of teaching material which Luke 
has collected into it, the notes of movement are almost lost, and 
many other introductory, framework phrases occur which indicate 
the heterogeneous origins of the sections (10 1, 25; 11 14, 29, 37; 
12 1; 13 10; 141; 17 20). Many sections are left without intro- 
ductory explanations to indicate their Sitz im Leben, to misuse a 
phrase from form criticism. 

Strangely enough, Luke, the Gospel which contains the material 
which has always been used to make up the harmonists’ ““Perean 
Ministry,” knows nothing of Perea or the Decapolis. Mark’s journey 
through the Decapolis after the visit to Tyre and Sidon (6 4s—8 26) 
belongs to one of Luke’s major omissions. The difficult verse of 
Mark 10 1, which, with Matthew 19 1, makes a place for a Perean 
Ministry, is replaced by one which makes no allusion to crossing 
the Jordan, although it is equally unintelligible (17 11). Not only 
is the Accusative of the Greek phrase dia uéoor difficult, if not 
impossible,® although it may be explained as late Greek,!® but 
also the words properly imply that Jesus was journeying away 
from Jerusalem through the central part of Samaria and Galilee, 
not what the context seems to require, along the border between 
Samaria and Galilee, where Jewish and Samaritan lepers might 
be fellows in misery. Even if the use of uécos with the Genitive 
in phrases meaning “between” may be regarded as sufficient to 


® Blass, Gram. des nt. Griechisch (1902), p. 133, “unzulassig,’’ Blass-De- 
brunner, 3d ed. (1913), p. 132, “schwerlich richtig”; cf. Bauer-Preuschen, 
Worterbuch z. N. T., s. v. pézos. 

10 Robertson, Gram. of the Greek N. T., 4th ed. (1923), p. 581, Rader- 
macher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik, ed. 2 (1925), p. 142. 
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validate the meaning required here, the expression is too indefinite 
to be of topographical value. It is strange in any case that Samaria 
is mentioned before Galilee, unless Jesus was returning from Jeru- 
salem to Galilee. 

Therefore, although intended as a travel narrative, the sense 
of movement, as has often been pointed out, is “only a literary 
device.” The passage 9 51—17 11 “after nearly eight chapters of 
continuous travel steadily in the direction of Jerusalem finds Jesus 
and his disciples exactly where they started.”!4 As Loisy has well 
said, a journey to Jerusalem which begins in Samaria (9 s:f.), 
goes into Galilee (or Perea, 13 31), and then returns to the borders 
of Samzria and Galilee (17 11) is a “voyage en dehors de la 
réalité.” 12 

Whether Luke had any conception of Palestinian geography is 
doubtful. The evidence seems to point to ignorance of all except 
possibly Jerusalem and the coast toward Caesarea Stratonis.1% 
Could either Luke or “L” have thought himself to be narrating 
a real journey from Galilee to Jerusalem ? Probably neither cared 
whether he was or not. He wished to sustain interest by giving 
his narrative a certain sense of movement. He had a great mass 
of material which he wished to use and in which presumably 
certain sections were already introduced by travel notes. Why did 
he eliminate the other journeys noted in Mark and concentrate so 
much at this point ? There is no positive answer, but at least three 
possibilities may be suggested. 1) The writer was not interested 
in journeys as such, but Jesus, whose work had been in Galilee, 
had to be brought to Jerusalem to die. Possibly this is sufficient 
to account for the Lucan travel section. But again, 2) there may 
have been a firm tradition regarding the last journey, reflected in 
Mark in one form and in Luke in another. There is also the pos- 


11 Easton, Christ in the Gospels (1930), pp. 54f. 

12 L’évangile selon Luc (1924), p. 426. The form critics of course regard 
the section as unhistorical; cf. Bultmann, Geschichte der synopt. Tradition 
(1921), pp. 204, 222, as do also recent commentators such as Klostermann, 
Lukasev., 2d ed. (1929), esp. p. 110, and Creed, Gosp. acc. to St. Lk. (1930), 
pp. 139f. Joh. Jeremias, Hv. nach Lukas (1930), pp. 115f., 121, 198, and 
Mackinnon, Historic Jesus (1931), pp. 121—35, can still argue for the ac- 
count as half historical and attempt to harmonize it with Mark and Matthew. 

18 Cf. Journal Palest. Orient. Society, X (1930), pp. 52f. 
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sibility 3) that Jesus had made other journeys to Jerusalem with 
his disciples during his ministry and that the Lucan account in- 
cludes reminiscences of such journeys, which Luke conflates or 
confounds with Mark’s last journey. In any case, when Luke came 
to combine his Proto-Luke, or whatever one may call his special 
materials, with Mark, he found in Mark travel notes which gave 
him a suitable place for the introduction of these materials, and, 
recognizing the inconsistency of the Marcan indications of travel 
with his own, he omitted most of the former, giving the latter 
preference as was his wont.14 ; 

In retaining Jericho as a point on the itinerary he introduced 
a grave inconsistency. Whatever Luke may have thought, any 
reader who knew Palestine and had only Luke before him would 
have taken Jesus from Bethsaida around the head of the Sea of 
Galilee and down the center of Galilee and Samaria by way of 
Tabor (Debiriyeh), Jenin, the traditional city of the ten lepers, 
Sebastieh, and Nablus, or possibly by way of Tiberias, Beisan, 
Wadi Khazneh, Tibis (Thebez), and Nablus, to Jerusalem, and 
would be much puzzled to know how he had reached Jericho. He 
would never have thought of Perea, nor would he have any sug- 


gestion of Mark’s picture of the last journey as a courageous ven- 
ture into danger and almost certain death. The warning against 
Herod makes it seem rather an escape (13 31). 


II. The Pre-Synoptic Written Sources 


As to the written sources of the synoptic Gospels, then, the out- 
come of the investigation is that there were only two, if indeed 
there were two, traditions as to Jesus’ last journey to Jerusalem. 
M, or whatever one may call Matthew’s special source or sources, 
has nothing to add. If the Second Source had any allusions to the 
journey, Matthew has omitted them along with some of Mark’s 
topographical notes and many of the introductory, framework 
verses of 8, and Proto-Luke or Luke has so combined them with 
his own that without Matthew’s aid, so unfortunately wanting, 
they cannot be recognized. There are, then, two mutually incon- 
sistent versions, of which one brings Jesus into Samaria, the other 
into Transjordan. In view of Luke’s uncertainty and confusion, 


14 See Streeter, The Four Gospels, pp. 201—8. 
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the conclusion is inevitable that only Mark can lay claim to 
historical probability. Can his narrative be accepted as historical ? 
To answer that question it is necessary to turn to the oral sources. 


‘ III. The Oral Sources 


Exponents of form criticism are inclined to exclude practically 
all topographical as well as chronological allusions as unauthentic 
framework, as merely the retouchings of the story teller. Bult- 
mann, for example, regards most of the notes of place, such as 
Mark 8 27; 10 1, 46; and 11 27, as suspect, as being merely editorial. 
His argument, or rather premise, is that all which are not specific- 
ally demanded for an understanding of the incident with which 
they are connected and especially those which might be inferred 
from something in the incident are necessarily secondary, though, 
for some reason, he regards certain expressions indicating Jesus’ 
destinations as belonging to pre-Marcan tradition, e.g. 1 29; 
6 1, 46.25 

Is form criticism competent to pass this sweeping judgment ? 
The answer must be negative. First of all it must be said that up 
to the present form criticism has worked too much «im vacuo. It 
is still an embryonic science, which is largely subjective in its 
judgments because it has not sufficiently studied the laws of form 
history as seen in other materials comparable to the Gospels. In 
the second place it must be fully recognized that form history as 
such offers no criteria by which to decide the historicity of a pas- 
sage. The study of forms merely results in their classification into 
typical groups. Form history may be regarded as logically only a 
section of social history. Criticism by social environment, though 
long practiced implicitly or explicitly, is also still in its infancy, 
for too little is known of the thinking of Judaism and early Judean 
Christianity as distinguished from the earliest Hellenistic Christian- 
ity for sharp distinctions to be made between Jesus’ own life and 
that of his earliest Palestinian and later Hellenistic followers. At 
present dogmatism in these matters is beside the mark. The tra- 
ditions of the early church are entitled to some respect until 
proved wrong. Accurate form history combined with accurate so- 


15 Geschichte der synopt. Tradition, pp. 206, 216f., 223; see also Index 
s. vv. “Ortsangaben,” and ‘‘Situationsangaben.” 
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cial history offers a valuable basis upon which criticism can work 
to separate the historical from the legendary. Both are desiderata 
which may not be achieved for years. 

In the third place it must be remembered that conditions in the 
early church were very different from those which created the 
Alexander romance, the “life” of Pythagoras, or the myth of 
Mithra.1® As Easton has pointed out, the circumstances under 
which the oral traditions regarding Jesus may be supposed to 
have been assembled and handed down did not operate to en- 
courage free and unhampered novelistic invention. Accurate know- 
ledge of Jesus’ teachings was a matter of heaven or hell for the 
early believer. Additions and alterations would not lightly be 
made.!7? While this applies especially to Jesus’ words, it would 
react upon other elements of the narratives. Moreover it is to be 
noted that the exponents of form history are almost unanimous 
in ascribing the development of the earliest forms not so much 
to individual composition as to the collective activity of the 
church. The “forms” in which the tradition has been handed 
down are popular products and the group is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the materials. These were worked up for use in the 
instruction of new converts and are, therefore, in some sense 
guaranteed as representing the “official” Christian conception of 
Jesus’ life. This may have its disadvantages in some respects, but 
it suggests that no large amount of individual fancy and “literary” 
invention entered into these ultimate sources. 

Applying the principles of criticism, then, as best one may in 
the present stage of their development, what may one conclude 
as to the materials in question? It must be asked first: Under 
what conditions were the component incidents which have gone 
to make the account of the last journey to Jerusalem handed 
down? Were the conditions such as would lead to the manu- 
facture of topographical material ? 

If one may judge from Matthew and Luke, the answer must be 
in the negative. Matthew eliminates topographical detail. Luke 
eliminates and also adds. What he adds is either quite general or 

16 These and other similar literatures offer a wide field for the develop- 


ment and refinement of the principles of form criticism. 
17 Christ in the Gospels, pp. 38f. 
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is given in the material itself, e. g. his mention of Samaria. The 
interest of Luke or his source in the Samaritan mission of the 
early church may be responsible for the two allusions to Samaria. 
Even so, it is difficult to see how the incident of the rejection 
of Jesus at the Samaritan village, with its decided aspersion 
upon the Christian character of two chief disciples, would be in- 
vented. 

In any case the topographical material in Mark has no similar 
explanation. Certainly there is no discoverable “theological ten- 
dency” in Mark’s mention of Caesarea Philippi, Galilee, Caper- 
naum, Judea, and “beyond Jordan” as stages on the way to 
Jerusalem via Jericho. The only imaginable reason for the in- 
vention of visits to Caesarea and Perea would be local pride on 
the part of Christian groups who wished to say that Jesus had 
preached in their cities. Such invention is hardly probable in the 
early days of the church for two reasons, first because there were 
so many alive who would have known the truth, and second be- 
cause, so far as the records go, there were no such groups. Mark 
in Rome would hardly have felt called upon to introduce names 
which were quite unknown to his readers. In no case does the 
mention of the name contribute noticeably to the interest of the 
account more than do Luke’s indefinite travel notes. 

From another angle of approach it is possible to discover an 
argument for the authenticity of Mark’s topographical notations. 
In the light of present knowledge there is no possibility of guar- 
anteeing that any of the teaching incidents connected with the 
last journey necessarily belong where the evangelists have placed 
them. Yet is Mark’s picture as a whole likely to be unhistorical ? 
From Caesarea Philippi on there is ever the dramatic contra- 
diction between messianic faith and foreboding of death. The 
little group is on its way to some unusual trial at Jerusalem. 
Luke (9 31) either records a separate tradition to that effect or 
has caught the idea from Mark. The pointed contrast between the 
ambitious request of James and John (Mark 10 3s—4s) and the 
anxiety, fear, and foreboding of the preceding section was doubtless 
intended by Mark, probably by the collectors of oral tradition 
before him. But it is quite within the realm of historical pro- 
bability that, as Luke (19 11) says, there were many who expected 
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the kingdom of God to come at once, as soon as Jesus reached 
Jerusalem. The request of James and John fits perfectly into the 
historically suitable atmosphere. 

The kingdom did not come. At the time when these paragraphs 
were included in the tradition the teachers and catechists who re- 
peated them to the church were looking for its appearance in a 
very different fashion. It is historically quite possible that they 
enlarged upon Jesus’ expressed forebodings or predictions of his 
sufferings and death, for abundant evidence shows the prominence 
of this mottf in early Christian preaching. Whether one can believe 
that they invented them out of whole cloth depends upon one’s 
theories of Jesus’ aims and of his self-consciousness. Mark’s theory 
of the messianic secret and of Jesus’ death may be wrong or dis- 
torted. But is it possible that the atmosphere of foreboding and 
fear which Mark’s account creates was pure invention ? 

After due allowance is made for new interpretations which would 
be read back into incidents otherwise insignificant, it hardly seems 
possible that Jesus and his disciples went up tothis last Passover 
light-heartedly, without some realization of the dangers into which 
they were running. Surely there had been conflicts and opposition 
enough in Galilee to suggest apprehension. The two later Gospels 
dissipate the impression of timidity more or less completely, both 
of them omitting the unique verse which brings the idea to its 
fullest expression (Mk. 10 s2; cf. Lk. 19 2s). The Fourth Gospel 
has completely eliminated this feature. The natural inference is 
that the tendency of the church was, not to develop and enlarge 
any such feature of primitive tradition, but to reduce it and to 
represent Jesus as complete master of circumstances. That the 
- “martyr motif” or any other tendency of Mark could have created 
the idea is unlikely if historical circumstances had given no war- 
rant for it. 

If, on the other hand, the Marcan atmosphere of the journey 
is correct, while the tradition was being drawn from the recol- 
lections of the original disciples and fixed by frequent repetition, 
it is not at all unlikely that the deep impression made upon those 
who accompanied Jesus—surely a very considerable company— 
would reveal itself in the earliest accounts. From the time of 
Peter’s confession near Caesarea Philippi they had been on the 
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way to some difficult and constantly anticipated struggle at Jeru- 
salem. Topographical details would be fixed in mind and recalled 
by their association with unforgettable incidents and teachings. If, 
as will be shown below, the route chosen was an unusual one, there 
is the more reason for regarding the indicated topography as histo- 
rical. Mark’s allusions to the chief places which mark the route 
are not suggested by anything in the narrative and they are too 
definite and unexpected to be merely marks of the vivid imagin- 
ation of a good story teller. They are much more than this. They 
hint at items which are not explicit in the narrative. The scribes 
“disputing” with the disciples of Jesus about the epileptic child 
bring them back through Galilee, as Mark says (9 30), not along 
the east side of the valley, nor, as they went, through Bethsaida. 
In Capernaum, as on the way in Galilee, safety was sought by 
avoiding notice, doubtless because either Herod or the religious 
leaders were plotting Jesus’ death; but both this secrecy and the 
astonishment and fear of his disciples at a later point in the 
journey (10 32) are without explanation in the immediate context. 
Like the useless sentence announcing Jesus’ arrival at Jericho, 
they hint at larger knowledge in the narrator’s mind than is ex- 
plicit in his story. Since they do not fit naturally into the narra- 
tive, as Matthew evidently felt, but hint at something behind it, 
they may legitimately be regarded as survivals from the narratives 
of eyewitnesses familiar with the whole series of events which is 
only summarized by Mark. This is a more natural explanation 
than that they are editorial additions. 

It is now generally recognized that the Passion narrative was 
one of the first cycles of tradition to be fixed in more or less per- 
manent form by frequent retelling and catechetical instruction. Is 
it not probable that the story of the last fateful journey to Jeru- 
salem likewise received its form early as a fitting and indeed al- 
most essential prolog to the Passion story. In both cases Luke 
has a variant account for which full historicity can hardly be 
claimed. John does not fit into the picture and may be ignored. 
Mark’s account may be regarded as reflecting actual historical and 
topographical fact if it can be fitted into the geography of the Holy 
Land. Is this possible and, in particular, can the difficult and self- 
contradictory verse, 10 1, be explained ? 
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IV. The Topography of the Marcan Account 

In his scholarly and informing discussion of the Orte und Wege 
Jesu Dalman describes three possible routes from Galilee to Judea: 
1) “the central road and Jacob’s Well,” 2) “the western road and 
Emmaus,” and 3) “the eastern road and Perea.’’!® Of the three, 
the second mentioned, that down the maritime plain and up the 
Beth-Horon pass could rarely have been used for the journey from 
the Sea of Galilee to Jerusalem, least of all by way of Jericho, 
since it was so far from direct. The first, that by way of Jenin 
down the backbone of the mountain ridge by Qubatieh and Nab- 
lus, it appears from Josephus,?® was that ordinarily used by Gali- 
lean pilgrims on their way to the feasts at Jerusalem. Either the 
first or second of these routes would satisfy the meager data of 
the Lucan travel narrative, which require only some contact with 
Samaria. Doubtless Jesus had often travelled the central road on 
his way to and from the feasts of the Holy City, and the possibility 
cannot be denied that the two Samaritan incidents of Luke may 
belong to some of these journeys. It is the route assumed in 
‘ohn 4. But there can be no doubt that the route implied in the 
Gospel of Mark is the third. 

The natural interpretation of the Marcan data traces this route 
straight down the Jordan valley.2° There was a fourth route 
through Perea which Jesus might have taken had he been intent 
on escaping as quickly as possible from the territory of Herod 
Antipas and emerging as late as possible into that of the Jews, 
viz. that which follows approximately the line of one of the new 
automobile roads through Transjordan, by Umm Qeis (Gadara), 
Irbid (Arbela), ‘Eidin (Dion ?), Jerash (Gerasa), and es-Salt down 
to Tell Nimrin and the lowest ford of the Jordan near the Allenby 
Bridge.21 But there is nothing in the accounts to suggest that 


18 Third ed., Giitersloh: 1924, pp. 222—56. 

19 Ant., XX, 118 (61); B. J., I, 232 (12 3); Vita, 52, 62. 

20 The good sense of Charles Foster Kent, Bibl. Geog. and Hist., Scribner, 
1911, pp. 241f., chose this route. 

21 The descriptions of Jesus’ ““Perean ministry” usually assume that he 
visited the Hellenistic cities of the Decapolis, so for example Oscar Holtz- 
mann, The Life of Jesus, E. T., 1904, pp. 346—91, and George Adam Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 539f. 
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Jesus took so circuitous a route. All the conditions are sufficiently 
met if the route be supposed to have lain within the valley itself. 
This places the whole journey, from Bethsaida and Caesarea Phi- 
lippi to Jericho, within the Ghér and takes Jesus from the sources 
of the Jordan at Banias and Tell el-QAdi to its disappearance in 
the Dead Sea. 

Several factors have conspired to obscure this most natural 
interpretation of the data, but chiefly the desire to harmonize the 
Gospel accounts and ignorance of the Jordan valley. The accounts 
of the gallant Lieutenant Lynch and of “Rob Roy on the Jordan” 
(Macgregor) have given the valley an evil reputation which the 
road at the foot of the hills does not at all deserve. Lack of inter- 
esting places to visit and of stopping places deterred the ancient 
pilgrim and the modern tourist. The clearing of an automobile 
road has changed all of this. The tourist or student of the future 
may easily see for himself.?? 

In the winter or spring a journey down the valley is a delightful 
excursion through one of the most beautiful parts of the land. 
Above Jisr Benat Ya qib the Jordan flows through a delightful 
open valley bordered by lofty and picturesque mountains, domin- 
ated by the snows of Hermon. Below the bridge the road rises 
over the shoulder of the western range while the river plunges 
sharply down through a narrow and rugged gorge. Between the 
lake and the Dead Sea the road, doubtless in ancient as in modern 
times, hugged the foot of the hills along the fairly level stretches 
of the old lake terrace, through the center of which the Jordan 
has cut a deep and tortuous gorge. In March the slopes of the 
mountains, the rolling plain of the valley floor, and the sides of 
the steep little wadis formed by the Jordan’s tributaries are still 
green with the grass and wild grain called forth by the scanty 


22 For a brief account of field trips of the American School of Oriental 
Research covering the valley of the Jordan, see the Bulletin ASOR, 43 (Oct. , 
1931), pp. 24—27. One of the best descriptions of the valley from Jericho 
to Beisin is that of Guérin, Description ... de la Palestine, I, Samarie, I, 
Paris, 1874, pp. 225—98. Details are scattered through three volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s Survey of Western Palestine 
under Sheets 2, 4, 6, 9, 12, 18, and 22. See Sir George Adam Smith’s illu- 
minating chapter on the Jordan Valley in his Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, 4th and subsequent eds., pp. 465—96. 
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rains of winter and gorgeous with a marvellous display of flowers. 
Members of the American School party counted no less than fifteen 
varieties within a few yards of the spot where halt was made for 
lunch. At certain points the valley narrows and there is practically 
no cultivable ground, but throughout most of its length, even on 
the western side, but still more on the east, there are wide stretches 
of fine level fields and there are frequent springs and streams from 
the mountains which offer refreshment for the traveller and pos- 
sibilities of irrigation for the husbandman. 

No route could be better adapted, so it would appear, for the 
journey of Galilean pilgrims to Jerusalem in the spring of the 
year.23 The balmy air and the relative infrequency of storms, 
which at that season may be very severe in the mountains, would 
seem to qualify the Jordan route as by all odds the one best 
suited to the movements of considerable bodies of peasant pilgrims 
to and from the Passover feast. Such pilgrims would carry food 
with them. Here they could sleep in the open. But there were 
various places on the way where provisions and lodging could be 
obtained. Today the valley from Beisan to Eriha has few villages, 
practically none on the valley floor except immediately below 
Beisan. In antiquity it was not so. Korea, Phasaelis, and Archelais 
are known on the west side. On the east bank were Amathus, 
Mahanaim, and Beth Nimrin in the valley, Pella, Der'ala, and 
other places in the edge of the hills.24 Moreover there are mounds 
which almost certainly imply occupation at this period, although 
not all are identified. Albright has shown that the Jordan valley 
was extensively occupied in the Bronze Age.?> There can be little 
doubt that it was equally so in the next great period of Palestinian 
prosperity, the Roman-Byzantine period. St. Silvia, or Aetheria, 
(ca. 383 A.D.) on her way northward from Jerusalem visited the 
Byzantine Aenon and Salem, which were in “a beautiful valley 
above the bank of the Jordan” a little south of Scythopolis, eight 
miles south, according to Eusebius.?® She may have reached the 


°3 Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu, ed. 3, pp. 250f. 

24 Dalman, op. cit., pp. 254f. 

25 Annual American Schools of Oriental Research, VI (1926), 13—74. 

26 Geyer, Itinera hierosol., pp. 55ff., Eusebius, in Lagarde, Onomastica 
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place by going straight north from Jerusalem to Shechem and 
then down WAdi Bidan and via Tibas and Wadi Khazneh to the 
Jordan valley. But it is equally possible that she went from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho and up the valley. Adamnus implies that Arculf 
personally made the journey from the Sea of Galilee to the Dead 
Sea in eight days?’—not a record for speed. 

One can now travel by automobile the entire distance from the 
Dead Sea to Baniads on the west side of the Jordan and, except 
for the crossing of the Nahr ez-Zerga, probably all of the way to 
Hippos (Qal‘at el-Hosn), though the latter route is only for pio- 
neers. On the west side there was a year ago an excellent but 
little used dirt road from Jericho to Beisan, and from Beisan to 
Semakh a much used dirt road, not everywhere in good repair. 
From Semakh on the road is macadamized. One can, I believe, go 
straight north through Coele-Syria. In the first century there 
would have been well used tracks for foot passengers and animals 
on both sides of the Jordan, but no paved roads for vehicles. 

Perea, it must be remembered, meant only the western edge of 
the Transjordan mountains from Pella (Khirbet el-Fahil) south to 
the Arnon (WAdi M@jib). It was bordered on the east by the terri- 
tories of Gerasa, Philadelphia, Heshbon, and Arabia, according to 
Josephus.?® That involves probably a considerable breadth of terri- 
tory at the widest point, which, it will be noted, was from the 
Jordan to Philadelphia and included the fertile and well watered 
Wadi Sha‘ib. But the territories of Gerasa and Heshbon must 
have crowded it well into the Ghér. A group passing down that 
side of the Jordan might well visit Pella, which lies a half hour’s 
walk back in the hills, and other cities similarly situated. They 
would not need to climb up into the mountains to have gone 
through Perea, for much of its most fertile land and several of 
its cities lay in the valley. Mark’s phrase +épav Tov ‘lopdavou does 
not in the least require that they should have left the valley. 

No ancient evidence is offered for the constantly repeated as- 


Sacra, 228, 88ff., ed. 2, 1887, p. 245; see also the Madeba mosaic; cf. Dal- 
man, op. cit., p. 250. 
27 Geyer, op. cit., p. 269. Bede, ibid., p. 318, mentions the distance with- 
out reference to the pilgrim. 
28 B.J., 3. 44—47 (3 3). Gadara is once included, B.J., 4. 413 (7 3). 
ll 
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sertion that Calilean pilgrims on the way to Jerusalem went 
through Perea in order to avoid clashes with the Samaritans.?® It 
seems to be an exegetical invention to explain Mark 101 and 
Matthew 19 1 comparable to the small gate to explain the camel 
and the needle’s eye. According to Josephus the fact was just the 
contrary. Why it should have been so is easy to understand. The 
Jordan Valley was attractive only for a brief period during the 
year. During at least seven months it was unsufferably hot. There- 
fore few people lived in it. Comparatively speaking it presented 
a lonely road, with few villages and khans. The average traveller 
prefers to follow well trodden routes, else tourist agencies could 
do no business. For the majority of Galileans, the route straight 
south through the center of the land was much the shortest and 
easiest, as it avoided the climb down into and up out of the Ghér 
including the hard and perilous road between Jericho and Jeru- 
salem. Ordinarily pilgrims from the towns by the lake would join 
their more numerous friends from the highlands west of it. 

For Jesus and his followers at Capernaum the route down the 
valley was practically no longer than the other and, when one 
considers the numerous ups and downs of the road through the 
mountains, even with the ascent of 3500 feet from Jericho to 
Jerusalem it was hardly as difficult.° As a less travelled route it 
had for Jesus decided advantages. As Dalman says, “In allen 
Jahreszeiten ware das Jordantal ein begehrter Schleichweg fir 
Leute, die in den Stadten nicht gesehen sein wollen.” If Jesus 
were in fear of being waylaid before he could arrive at Jerusalem, 
this was exactly the route for him to choose, for he would be ex- 
pected with the other Galilean pilgrims on the customary road 
through the mountains. Even if he feared Antipas, which seems 
doubtful (see Lk. 13 3:1ff.), he could move away from Galilee and 
through Perea with little fear, for he would hardly be sought there. 


29 Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud (Paris, 1868), p. 166, refers for evid- 
ence to Winer, Bibl. Realwérterbuch, ed. 3, II, p. 372. Cf. George Adam Smith, 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 540; Mc Neile, Gospel acc. to St. Mat- 
thew, on 10 5 and 19 1. Schiirer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes, ed. 4, II, p. 22, n. 56, 
calls attention to the error. 

30 Dalman, op. cit., pp. 249f., to the contrary notwithstanding. 

31 Op. cit , p. 250. 
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If this interpretation of the data is correct, there is the more reason 
to believe the Marcan account historical, since it suits the unusual 
situation. Moreover, being unusual, it was remembered and re- 
corded. 

The route down the Jordan valley offers an easy and simple 
explanation for either of the two most ancient readings of Mark 101. 
To be sure, if conjectural emendation, except when dealing with 
matters purely palaeographical, had not so often proved entirely 
futile, one would be tempted to suggest rapa Tov’ lopdavyy instead 
of +épav rod “lopdavov. Leaving that suggestion as entirely un- 
demonstrable, one may still fit either of the two chief readings 
easily into the Jordan route. If the cai be omitted, the route would 
run on the east side of the river either from the southern end of 
the lake or from some point between it and the northern edge of 
Herod Antipas’s Perean territory and would continue to the sou- 
thernmost crossing. If Klostermann is right, and Mark’s phrase, 
“Judea and Perea,” is merely a “thoughtless inversion,” this ex- 
planation holds.*? 

If one prefer to suppose the expression eis ta Spia Tis ‘Lovdaias 
kat mépav Tov 'lopdavov accurate in order as well as in text, then 
one may understand that the group came down the Jordan Valley 
to the neighborhood of Korea, at the mouth of Wadi el-Far‘a, where 
they reached ta Spia rijs ‘Iovdaias.32 They would cross the river 
into Perea at Jisr ed-Damieh, the famous ford between Samaria 
and Gilead, and they would cross back again opposite Jericho. 
The unexpected alteration of direction in crossing to the east bank 
after reaching Judea makes this reading historically and geo- 
graphically the “more difficult” and therefore the more probable. 
There is no reason for supposing, with Rawlinson*‘ that the entire 
journey from Caesarea on may have fallen on the east side of the 


32 Burkitt’s ingenious but fantastic explanation that “beyond Jordan” 
was written from the standpoint of Peter, who went down the east side 
while Jesus took the customary route through the western mountains, does 
more credit to his originality than to his usually good judgment and has 
rightly been rejected by practically everyone, Gospel History and its Trans- 
mission, ed. 2, 1907, pp. 96f., n. 1. 

33 Josephus, B.J., I, 34 (6 5). 

34 St. Mark, 1925, pp. 131f. 
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valley. On the eastern side there would have been no need for 
secrecy or apprehension, and, moreover, the references to Galilee 
and Capernaum are definite and explicit. If one regard the incidents 
which Mark (10 2-45) relates as happening on the journey as 
rightly placed, the cities on the eastern side of the valley below 
the Zerga offer a suitable situation, since they are in Jewish 
territory. The route down the Jordan Valley suits all the Marcan 
data without the application of exegetical subtleties of any kind. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, then, that Mark not only 
presents a consistent and historically probable account of the move- 
ments of Jesus during the last weeks or months of his life, but also 
that there are no decisive arguments against supposing that he has 
preserved authentic reminiscenses of this period. Indeed there is 
good reason for accepting the account as historically accurate.*® 
How long the period was cannot be determined. But it begins 
with Peter’s Confession near Caesarea Philippi and a practically 
simultaneous conviction or announcement on Jesus’ part that he 
could not expect such recognition from the multitudes or the 
authorities, but that he must appear in Jerusalem and there in 
some way or measure suffer the woes of the last days before the 
kingdom of God could come. The sense of movement toward Jeru- 
salem and its accompanying anticipation of evil colored the whole 
period sufficiently to give the recollections of the disciples a vivid- 
ness and coherence that have preserved certain significant topo- 
graphical notes. Fear of untoward happenings before he should 
reach his goal at Jerusalem led Jesus to travel incognito through 
Galilee and to choose the unusual route down the Jordan Valley 
rather than the more common one through the mountains. This 
departure from the ordinary also contributed to the fixing of the 
tradition. 

The last journey of Jesus, therefore, began near the rushing 
waters of Paneas and Dan. It took him down the rich and beautiful 
valley of Lake Hileh past Abel of Beth Maachah and Hazor, or 
possibly by the more circuitous road over the Galilean uplands 
by Kedesh Naphtali, Giscala, and perhaps Jebel Jermaq and 


35 See a similar conclusion regarding part of the Marcan account of Jesus’ 
movements preceding the last journey in Journal Palest. Orient. Society, X 
(1930), pp. 56ff. 
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Meirén to Capernaum. Thence it ran down the lake shore through 
Magdala, Taricheae, and Tiberias, past Scythopolis, and on down 
the banks of the Jordan, first on the right and then on the left 
side, almost to its disappearance in the Dead Sea. It included 
several of the new foundations of the Herodian family and at 
length Jericho, the new Jericho of Herod at the mouth of Wadi 
Qelt. Then finally it led up the direct road through the Judean 
Wilderness to Jerusalem. Thus the Triumphal Entry took place 
from the east, from the Mount of Olives directly to the Temple. 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITY AT ANTIOCH 
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HE Jewish community at Antioch cannot compare with those 

of Mesopotamia or Egypt in antiquity, nor with those of 
Alexandria and Rome in size. Moreover, its significance for the 
development of rabbinical Judaism is minimal. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find that the mention of but a few names, 
particularly those of Rapoport, Neubauer,? Hamburger,® 8. 
Krauss* and Juster,> virtually exhausts the list of the Jewish 
scholars who have concerned themselves with its history and charac- 
ter, and that, save in the case of Krauss and Juster, the fruitage 
of the efforts made amounts to little more than a catalogue of the 
main Talmudic references. 

For the knowledge of the civic and religious life of the city as a 
whole, and for the interpretation of the origin and development 
of Christianity, an intimate acquaintance with the history of the 
Jewish group at Antioch is extremely important. The beginnings 
made by Christian scholars like Harnack, in his Mission und Aus- 


1 Hrech Millin, Prague, 1852, p. 148. 
2 Géographie du Talmud, Paris, 1865, pp. 311--314. 


3 Art. Antiochien, Realenzyklopddie fiir Bibel u. Talmud, vol. II, 1883, 
pp. 59—60. 

4 Art. Antioch, Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. I, 1901, pp. 6832—633, and 
especially Antioche, Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. XLV, 1902, pp. 27—49. 

5 Les Juifs dans l’Empire Romain, 2 vols., Paris, 1914. 
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breitung,® Karl Bauer? and Viktor Schultze,® leave much to be 
desired by way of a real appreciation of this importance. 

The object of the present inquiry is to furnish a basis for the 
interpretation of the character and development of Antiochian 
Christianity by gathering the significant data concerning the 
history and life of the Antiochian Jews. For the bulk of the evid- 
ence we are dependent upon widely scattered primary sources. 

It is implied in two statements of Josephus that the beginnings 
of the Jewish community at Antioch go back to the days of Se- 
leucus I Nikator.® The second of the two statements referred to 
indicates that the privileges accruing to local Jewish residents since 
the founding of the city derived from the participation of Jews 
in the military campaigns of the Seleucid kings.!° In view of the 
statement quoted by Josephus from Hecataeus of Abdera to the 
effect that Jews served as mercenaries in the army of Alexander 
the Great,!! it is scarcely necessary to question the accuracy of 
what Josephus seems to indicate as the ultimate origin of the 
community. Certainly even without the presence of retired soldiers 
the beginnings of the colony may be conceived of as coinciding 
with the foundation of the city, seeing that the foundation afforded 
an opportunity for enterprise such as would unquestionably call 
Jews to the spot without delay. 

The Talmud effectively supports the statements culled from 
Josephus, not by an immediate reiteration of their sentiment, but 
by the effort to identify the site of Antioch with places familiar 
to the Jews from ancient tradition, namely Hamath?? and Riblah?* 
and by the tradition which fixes the meeting of Nebuchadnezzar 


6 Quoted from the 3. ed., Leipzig, 1915. 

7 Antiochia in der dltesten Kirchengeschichte, Sammlung qnaitiiieiiitil 
licher Vortrage, no. 87, Tiibingen, 1919. 

8 Antiocheia, Altchristliche Stidte u. Landschaften III, Gitersloh, 1930. 

® C. Apionem II, § 39; Antiquitates XII, §119. Josephus is quoted through- 
out in the edition of Naber, Leipzig, 1888—1896. 

10 *Emetd)) ouvestpdrevaay avrois (sc. Trois Baatdedor THs *Acias). 

11 C, Apionem I §§ 192, 200. 

12 §, Krauss, Antioche, REJ (and so continually, unless otherwise speci- 
fied), XLV, p. 29. 

13 Jbid., pp. 30—31. 
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and the Great Sanhedrin at Daphne, the suburb of Antioch. 
These statements are to be understood in the light of the tendency 
to lay a prior claim to places, persons and ideas important to 
pagan antiquity. Reverting in their claims to a period so far beyond 
the days of the Diadochoi, these statements!® create the impression 
that to the later Jews the presence of kinsmen at Antioch during 
the whole of the period of Seleucid history was self-evident and 
axiomatic. 

Founded later than most of the other oriental diaspora commun- 
- ities, the Jewish colony at Antioch increased in size almost con- 
tinuously during the Seleucid period, and more especially in the 
early centuries of Roman domination, until it stood among the 
three ancient cities with the largest Jewish population. The chief 
factor in this growth was of course the significance of Antioch 
itself. As late as the Talmudic era it was Antioch, rather than 
Alexandria, that represented “the big city” to the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian Jew. This is evident from various baraithas—for 
instance that of the Talmud Jerushalmi in which the question what 
constitutes a pestilence is answered: Even (in) a city as large as 
Antioch (if) they carry out from it three dead (persons) on (each 
of) three successive days (it constitutes a pestilence),1® or that of 
the Talmud Babli: whoever has had husband, wife, father or 
mother crucified while he is in a city, should not dwell in that city 
unless it is as large as Antioch.1” The phrase “as large as Antioch” 
appears in a number of similiar passages. 1® 

As “the big city” Antioch appealed to different types of Jews 
each for a different reason. Political heelers, office holders and 
those soliciting the influence of Seleucid and Roman dynasts and 


14 Talmud Jerushalmi, Shekalim 6, 50a (quoted acc. to chapter and folio 
of the Petrokov edition). Cf. M. Schwab, Le Talmud de Jerusalem, vol. V, 
p. 306. 

15 Jehoahaz was held in captivity at Riblah according to 2 Kgs. 23 33. 
Zedekiah’s sons and nobles were executed there, Jer. 39 6 Is. 11 11 places a 
portion of the Golah at Hamath. 

16 Taanit 3, 66d (top). Cf. Schwab, op. cit., vol. VI, p. 169. 

17 Semahoth 2, 12, M. Klotz, Der talmudische Tractat Ebel rabbathi oder 
S’machoth, Berlin, 1890, pp. 36—38. 

18 Cf. Tosefta, Erubin 4 (3), 13, ed. Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880 and 
T. Jerushalmi, Erubin 5, 22d. Cf. Schwab, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 252. 
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officials, no doubt found it valuable to be seen there and to be 
identified with the life of the city, because it was the center of the 
administrative life of so much of the Orient. The frequent visits 
of Herod the Great to Antioch,!® and his munificent gifts to the 
city are but a large scale representation of what was and had been 
going on in a lesser way since the days of Jason and Menelaus. 
Timid souls, on the contrary, were attracted by the privileges of 
citizenship and the safety which they afforded.2° Yet another type 
will have seen commercial opportunities there. Rabbi Jannai said 
that the perfume of Antioch was as good as money,”! a fact which 
the commercially minded will have put to good use. The prominence 
of the Jewish shopkeeper and business man is attested as late as 
Chrysostom, who remarks upon the evidence of the promptness 
with which Jews brought commercial transactions to a close at the 
beginning of the sabbath.22 Jewish artisans of various kinds found 
occasion to ply their trades at Antioch. Some of them were probably 
metal workers, for it is entirely proper to suppose that the richly 
designed and costly votive offerings of gold, described by Josephus 
as having been sent by the Jews of Antioch to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, were designed and wrought by Jewish artisang.?* The small 
handful of his own kinsmen who remained on the spot when Ben- 
jamin of Tudela visited the remains of the ancient city in the 
twelfth century, were earning their livelihood as glassblowers.™ 
By reason of the propinquity of a great market even Jewish far- 
mers found the vicinity of Antioch an excellent place of residence. 
The Tosefta contains a reference to rice grown in the NNN of An- 
tioch, whether by Jews or no is not evident.?5 But the story of 
Rabbi Akiba’s visit to the NNN of Antioch gives an account of 


19 Josephus, Antiquitates XV, §§ 218, 357, Bellum I § 512. 

20 Bellum VIL §43 padtora Sadrois (rois “Iov8aiors) ddea rHy éxet Karoi- 
Know of per “Avrioxoy Baoideis mapéoxov. 

21 7. Babli, Kethuboth, 67a, quoted according to the folios of the Warsaw 
edition. Cf. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische Talmud, vol. IV, p. 677. 

22 Homilia in illud si esurierit inimicus § 3, (Migne, PG, vol. LI, col. 176). 

33 Bellum VII, § 45. 

4 Cf. M. N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, London 1907, 
p. 16. 

25 Demai 2, 1: Rabbi Eleazar says that the rice which is (grown) in the 
sndin of Antioch is edible: On the meaning of 8N%IN cf. below, p. 141. 
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even Abba Jehuda’s agricultural proclivities which is utterly 
convincing.?¢ If our interpretation of the SIN of Antioch, given 
below, is correct one whole section or part of the local Jewish 
community was originally agrarian in occupation. 

The natural attraction of Jews of many types and occupations 
to Antioch, a movement not to be disassociated from the influx of 
people into the larger Hellenistic cities generally, was supplemented 
by necessities arising for them from changing political conditions. 
Periods of immediate Jewish dependence upon Seleucid monarchs 
involved the furnishing of auxiliary troops levied or hired from the 
Palestinian communities. We have various accounts of the pre- 
sence and service of such auxiliaries in the neighborhood of the 
city.2” Efforts at the reassertion of Jewish independence, on the 
other hand, led to military conquests of Palestine, such as those 
achieved by Lysias and Bacchides in the Seleucid period, and those 
of Vespasian and Titus in the Roman era. Of these the former 
appears to have entailed the transfer of Jewish captives to the 
capital. The consistency with which Jewish and Christian writers 
alike speak of three “captivities” and connect the third with the 
person of Antiochus Epiphanes®* and with Daphne, the suburb of 
Antioch,?® finds its explanation in this fact. Though the propor- 
tions of this third “exile” will not have been sufficiently large to 
make plausible the theory of H. Winckler concerning the origin of 
Ps. 137 and concerning the Golah at Daphne,*° yet the presence 
of Jewish captives in and about the Seleucid capital can hardly 


26 T. Jerushalmi, Horayyoth, 3, 48a. Cf. Schwab, op. cit., vol. XI, 
p. 276. 

27 Josephus, Antiquitates XIII §§ 135—142. The passages T. Babli, 
Sota, 33a, Goldschmidt, op. cit., vol. V, p. 281, (cf. T'osefta Sota, 13, 5) and 
T.. Jerushalmi, Sota 9, 44a, Schwab, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 338 (Antiochus), 
may refer to the episode mentioned by Josephus. Sota 9, 44a tells that “the 
young men went to fight at Antioch, and John the High Priest heard a 
bath kol coming out of the Holy of Holies saying: “the young men who have 
gone to war have been victorious.”’ 

28 Chrysostom, Adv. Jud. Orat. VI, 2, (Migne PG vol. XLVIII, col. 905). 

29 7. Jerushalmi, Sanhedrin 29c. Cf. Schwab, op. cit., vol. XI, p. 61. 

30 Die Golah in Daphne, Altorientalische Forschungen, Zweite Reihe, III, 
1, 1900. His arguments have been effectively disposed of by S. Krauss, 
op. cit., pp. 31—32. 
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be questioned. The conquests of Vespasian and Titus, while they 
scarcely resulted in the expatriation of large numbers of Jewish 
captives, will have had the general effect of weakening the economic 
stability of Palestine, and of making the security and opulence of 
Antioch so much the more attractive. But even in the Roman 
period Jewish captives appeared in the city. Rabbi Aha assisted 
in the ransom of such as had been brought there from Armenia by 
the Romans.*4 

How great the appeal of Antioch was to the Jew is indicated in 
a story told by Josephus according to which a Babylonian Jewish 
emir with 500 mounted bowmen and 100 kinsfolk came to the city 
in the days of Saturninus (9—6 B.C.), intent on establishing a 
colony there. He was assigned to’ Ovada0a, a place in the immediate 
vicinity of Antioch concerning the identity of which more will be 
said presently, but later moved out of the district on special in- 
ducement from Herod the Great.®? 

The actual number of Jews dwelling in and about Antioch at 
any particular time is of course very difficult to estimate. From 
the twelfth century, when the number had been reduced to its 


minimal proportion, so that Benjamin of Tudela counted but 
10 Jewish families there,** to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when it had risen to include 300—400 individuals* it can be 
estimated with some accuracy. For the earlier period, however, 


31 7. Babli, Yebamoth 45a, Goldschmidt, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 150: SHS 
SMNIY WIT PM iy WDD WS SN TT AM DI NN Svan Ww 
s*a1DINd PON} INST. The mss. have the correct reading here, cf. Neu- 
bauer, Geographie, p. 371, n. 2. 

32 Antiquitates, XVII § 24. The attempt of Schlatter to distinguish be- 
tween Antioch on the Orontes, and an hypothetical Antioch in Palestine 
(Zur Topographie und Geschichte Paldstinas, Stuttgart 1893, pp. 314—320) 
and his contention that the emir in question came to the Palestinian city, 
are to be rejected as involving unwarranted conclusions concerning the 
meaning of the Talmudic sndin of Antioch (discussed below) and as failing 
to distinguish between the nature of a name such as that of the “valley” 
or “ravine of Antiochus” and a name such as “the plain” or “valley of An- 
tiocheia.”” The association of the person of some Antiochus with a valley 
or ravine does not indicate the presence of a town called Antioch in that 
locality. 

33 Adler, op. cit., p. 16. 

84 Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, 2. ed., 1894, p. 415. 
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we are dependent entirely upon percentual and probability cal- 
culations. In general it may be said that the early centuries of the 
Christian era were those in which the Jewish community at Antioch 
reached its greatest numerical strength. In trying to ascertain the 
actual extent of this strength we have to keep in mind first of all 
the statement of Josephus to the effect that, while in his day the 
Jews had spread to every portion of the ancient world, they were 
particularly numerous in Syria, and in Syria were congregated 
especially at Antioch.*° We must therefore assume the presence 
of at least as many Jews in Syria as in Egypt. If, as is usually 
supposed, the Jews of Egypt comprised twelve or thirteen per cent 
of the total local population,** and if with Beloch we estimate the 
population of Syria as six million in the days of Augustus, and seven 
million in the days of Nero,®” we should have to allow for at least 
one million Jews in all of Syria during the early part of the first 
century.** Supposing further with Beloch, that the population of 
Antioch in the days of Augustus amounted roughly to 300000 
freedmen and citizens, it would be necessary to allocate at least 
45000 Jews to the city at that time*®® and more if the environs be 
counted. With the continued growth of the city in the period of the 
Empire to the point where its population will probably have ap- 
proached 500000,*° a figure approximating 65000 of Jewish residents 
will need to be kept in view. The general estimates of the popula- 
tion of Antioch employed in this calculation are conservative when 
compared with the statements of ancient authors, particularly 
those concerning the number of persons who perished there in the 
earthquake of 526 A.D." 

Data concerning the organization of the local Jewish community 


35 Bellum VII § 43. 

36 Harnack, Mission p. 9. 

37 Die Bevolkerung der griech. rém. Welt, Leipzig 1886, pp. 242—249. 

38 Harnack, op. cit., p. 9. n. 2. 

39 Op. cit., p. 245. 

40 This figure is obtained by Neubauer, op. cit., p. 311, on the basis of 
Chrysostom’s reference to 200000 inhabitants, not counting children, slaves 
and suburban elements. Cf. PG vol. L, col. 591. V. Schultze, Antiocheia, 
p. 152 estimates a population of 800000. ‘ 

“1 Procopius, De Bello Persico, II, 14, ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1833, vol. I, 
p. 215, 12, says that 300000 perished at this time. 
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are few indeed. Josephus mentions an apxwv of the Antiochian 
group in narrating the events of the year 69 AD.‘? Chrysostom 
refers to dpxwv and xpoorarns.4® There being no reason to suppose 
that the organization in Syria differed radically from that of other 
parts of the diaspora we may suppose that the zpoorarye is as 
usual the presiding officer and head of the council of elders, the 
mpexBurepot, and that the archons are members of this council 
with special executive obligations.** Chrysostom also mentions 
Jewish “patriarchs.”*® Whether he referred to the patriarch 
properly speaking, that is the titular head of ecumenical Judaism, 
or to a provincial official analogous to the metropolitan bishop is 
not evident, though the latter appears to us more probable. 

What was the political status of the Jews at Antioch? The an- 
swer to this question is not immediately apparent. That they 
enjoyed a franchise of some kind, whether severally or as a group, 
since the early days of the Seleucid era seems fairly certain. When 
in 2 Macc. 4, 9, Jason promises sums of money to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in return for a grant of Antiochian citizenship to Jews liv- 
ing at Jerusalem, this presupposes that Jews resident at Antioch 
had already qualified for such rights, and were in possession of 
them. What Jason proposes is, legally, the extension of an existing 
privilege to non-residents of the city. 

In one of three relevant passages Josephus claims that citizen- 
ship had been accorded to the Jews at Antioch by Seleucus I 
Nikator.** Since this passage appears in what is the most definitely 
propagandist of Josephus’s writings, the Contra Apionem, and 
conflicts with a second statement according to which the successors 
of Antiochus Epiphanes granted them civic privileges analogous 
to those of the Greeks,” it will be well to discount somewhat the 
value of the Contra Apionem reference and to suppose that citizen- 
ship privileges of some kind were accorded to the Jewish group at 


42 Bellum VII, § 47. 

43 Adv. Jud. Orat. V, § 3. 

44 Juster, op. cit., I, pp. 440—446. 

45 Op. cit., VI § 5. 

46 C. Apionem, § 39. 

47 Bellum, VII §44. The preceding paragraph indicates that thesuccessors 
of Antiochus I ( ?) had made it safe for the Jews to dwell at Antioch. 
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Antioch after the middle of the second century B.C. The truth 
contained in the Contra Apionem passage probably is that certain 
Jews (not the group as such) had held such privileges since the 
days of Seleucus I. This is borne out by the third passage in question 
which, closely read, need not, and probably does not, imply 
more than that individual Jewish mercenaries upon discharge had 
the privilege of applying for admission to the demos.*® From the 
foundation of the city, we therefore conclude, individual Jews, as 
ex-soldiers, could be enrolled in the citizen lists, and that after the 
middle of the second century B.C. a special place was found for 
Jews as such in the constitution of the polis. 

If conditions obtaining at Alexandria be taken as normative, 
the Jews of Antioch belonged strictly speaking to the class of 
natives and foreigners, and were thus not genuine or even potential 
citizens.*® Yet their actual status was certainly not one of com- 
plete disenfranchisement. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that, like the representatives of other non-barbaric foreign races 
in Egypt, they were organized as a separate 7oXirevua within the 
local community.®° This guaranteed a great deal by way of juridical 
and religious freedom, while not implying direct representation in 
the Bovd;j. Chrysostom’s use of zoArteia in describing the standing 
of the Jewish group at Antioch,®! and the mention in the Talmud 
Jerushalmi of an Antiochian court of Jewish law5? support this 
conclusion. 

When Josephus, in the second of the three passages referred 
to, claims that the Jews at Antioch were permitted €& trou Tis 
morews Tos “EXANot peTexety, he is enhancing the status of his 
countrymen for apologetic purposes, by a loose use of the technical 
term fcoro\Teix, The justification for the use of the term lies 
in the fact that oA and woXirevma were allied civic bodies, 
remaining virtually autonomous, yet mutually tolerant of one- 


48 Antiquitates, XII § 119. ’lovdaiors is here unarticulated. 

49 Cf. P. Jouguet, La Vie Municipale dans l’Egypte Romaine, Paris, 
1911, pp. 9—19. 

50 Cf. W. Schubart, Spuren politischer Autonomie in Aegypten unter 
den Ptolomiern, Klio, X, 1910, especially pp. 63—65. 

51 Adv. Jud. Orat., I § 3, PG, vol. XLVITI, col. 847. 

52 Sanhedrin 3, 21a. Cf. Schwab, op. cit., vol. X, p. 254. 
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another’s existence. What Josephus overlooks is the distinction 
between a condition of genuine equality, conferred honoris causa 
upon groups distant from a given spot,®* and a state of toleration 
between groups of unequal station, established as a means of 
incorporating in the civic organism of one locality significant 
but troublesome national minorities. If Josephus further indicates 
that the Jews of Antioch were called ‘“‘Antiochenes’’*4, rather than 
“from Antioch”, as their legal station required, we may assume 
that such was in fact the case so far as their own usage went, and 
that their usage lacked official justification. 

The status of the Jews thus envisaged probably existed at 
Antioch since the days of Antiochus I, who “made it safe for the 
Jews to dwell there’. Prior to his time enrollment in the existing 
demoi and phyloi will have been required for enfranchisement. 
Only mercenaries and such as were willing to sacrifice their 
religious and national identity will have found it possible to meet 
this requirement. 

The establishment of a Jewish zoXérevua in the city of Antioch 
involved the right of the Jews to “follow their own laws” and thus 
to preserve their religious individuality. That these rights were 
given official expression in the codified law of the Antiochian polis 
can scarcely be doubted. The bronze tablets at Antioch upon which 
were inscribed the privileges of the Jews, and which the people 
vainly requested Titus to remove,* in all probability recorded the 
enactments of the Seleucid period. Among the ordinances in force 
the only one of which we have definite knowledge is that which 
afforded to the Jews a refund of the fees collected from the popu- 
lace for the oil furnished by the municipality at the baths, for the 
reason that the Jews were not permitted to use the pagan product 
and supplied their own.** The advent of the Romans did not in 
any way alter the official status of the Jewish citizens at Antioch. 
Indeed the treaties between Rome and Jerusalem in force since the 


53 Cf. the article Isopoliteia by J. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyclopidie der cl. Altertumswissenschaft, IX, 2, 1916, coll. 2227—2231. 

54 C. Apionem II § 39. 

55 Josephus, Bellum, VII § 110. 

56 Antiquitates XII, § 120. 
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days of Simon the Maccabee and the privileges guaranteed to the 
Jews of the diaspora by the agreement between Hyrcan II and 
Julius Caesar™ had the effect of thwarting the attempts of the 
populace and of individuals to abrogate existing laws.** 

It is interesting to speculate concerning the location of the Jew- 
ish quarters and settlements in and about the city. Excavation of 
the site will render the picture decidedly more precise at this point, 
but some rather significant details are evident from the examina- 
tion of the literary tradition. One clue is to be found in the location 
of the synagogues. The Codex Vaticanus Arabicus no. 286, in the 
section published by Guidi, mentions a Church of St. Ashmunit, 
which had formerly been a synagogue, as being located at the foot 
of the mountain (Mt. Silpius) toward the west, i. e., toward the 
western end of the city.5® This, in all probability, is the synagogue 
within the city mentioned by Chrysostom.® In the southwestern 
portion of the city near the synagogue, Jews may then be supposed 
to have lived, and this from a right early time, for the synagogue in 
question, the Kenesheth Hashmunith, is said by Ibn Shahin to 
have been the first built after the destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem. 


But Chrysostom also speaks of synagogues outside the city.® 
One of them will have been the famous synagogue in the suburb 
Daphne. Chrysostom mentions it®* as standing in his day. If 
Malalas records the destruction of a synagogue at Daphne in the 
days of Tiberius, to make room for a pagan edifice,** he will either 
be entirely mistaken, or, what is more probable in view of the 
early connection of the Jews with Daphne, he will have been 


57 Juster, op. cit., pp. 216—217. 58 Cf. below, p. 152. 
59 Rendiconti d. Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Ser. V, vol. VI, Rome, 1897, 
. 160. 

60 Adv. Jud. Orat., I §6 PG, vol. XLVITI, col. 852 top. 

61 Cf. J. Obermann, The Sepulchre of the Maccabean Martyrs, in JBL, 
vol. L, 1931, p. 259. 

62 Adv. Jud. Orat., V. ult., PG, vol. XLVIII, col. 906. cai ras moynpas 
pevEovras trav ‘lovdaiwv diaywyas Kai ovvaywyas Tas Te ev TH TOE Tds TE év 
T® mpoaoteip 

83 Jbid., I § 6, PG, vol. XLVITII, col. 852 top. 

64 Joannes Malalas, Chronographia ed. Dindorff, Corpus Scr. Hist. Byz. 
vol. XXVI, Bonn, 1831, p. 261. 
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speaking of an earlier structure, replaced by the one Chrysostom 
refers to. That there existed a Jewish settlement in the plain below 
the city and in close proximity to the sacred area of Daphne, and 
to the Daphnetic synagogue, is entirely probable. Indeed the act 
of Onias in taking refuge in the sacred precincts of the pagan 
shrine at Daphne,® rather than in the temenos of some similar 
shrine in the city of Antioch, may indicate that his residence, when 
the threat to his life arose, was nearer to Daphne than to Antioch 
proper. If so the Jewish settlement near Daphne will have existed 
as early as 171 B.C. 

Anyone who speculates on the location of the Jewish quarters 
and communities at Antioch, cannot afford to disregard the Tal- 
mudic tradition. This tradition makes frequent mention of an 
N'INDIN NAN and it is with this Holath Antioch, rather than 
with Antioch proper that the Palestinian and Babylonian rabbis 
had their dealings. Now the word 8NIN is obscure in meaning, and 
has been derived by some from the root Sans? and by others from 
the root 95M1.68 The former derivation suggests the meaning “sand,” 
like the Hebrew DIM, or a sandy spot, while the latter suggests the 
meaning “valley.” For purposes of historical topography the 
choice between the two derivations makes no great difference, for 
in the mountainous terrain of Antioch the sandy places will be the 
stretches ofalluvial plains between the Amanus and Kasius ranges. 

With the Hulta of Antioch it will be necessary to identify the 
territory 'Ovada0a mentioned by Josephus as that to which the 
Jewish émigré from Babylonia was assigned by Saturninus.*®® But 
if, as transcriptional probability permits,’® we identify the two 
names, it will be desirable to assume further that the Jewish colony 


65 2 Macc. 4, 33—34. 

66 Tal. Jerushalmi, Demai 2, 6b, Schwab, op. cit., vol. II, p. 144, (cf. 
Tosefta, Demai 2, 1) and Horayyoth 3, 48a, Schwab, op. cit., vol. XI, p. 276, 
(cf. Midrash Deut. rab. 12, 20, Winsche, Bibliotheca Rabbinica, Section V, 
p. 61) and Midrash Lev. rab. 5, 4, Wiinsche, op. cit., section ITI, p. 34. 

87 So Neubauer, op. cit., pp. 311—312. 

68 So Krauss, op. cit., p. 39. 

69 Cf. above p. 135 and n. 32. 

70 Cf. the rendering of Biblical Yh (Jer. 44 30) by “Ovadpy in codd. 
of the LXX. 
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of the Hulta existed on this territory not only in Talmudic days, 
but at the end of the first century B.C. If we make this assumption 
we render intelligible Saturninus’ disposal of the émigré’s case. 
He assigned him to a district in which his own people were already 
strongly represented, and thus afforded him the most immediate 
opportunity for the continuance of the religious individuality of 
his group, while subordinating him to an existing political order 
and thus removing the possibility of disturbance which he and his 
band of 500 bowmen might have caused had he been given imme- 
diate and personal authority in some previously uninhabited area. 
Saturninus could not afford to occasion trouble by establishing a 
new and semi-autonomous principality in his province. The assump- 
tion which we have made further explains the subsequent action 
of the emir in departing from ‘Ovadadqa and going to Transjordania. 
Such subordination to existing local community management as 
Saturninus seems to have demanded of him, was something which 
he could have and possibly did have in Mesopotamia, but which 
the very nature of the group that he led, and the migration 
which he undertook, implies that he did not want. It is hard 
therefore to escape the conclusion that there existed a Jewish 
colony in the Holath Antioch in the early days of the Roman 
control of Syria. 

The identification of the geographical site if this “plain” or 
“valley” of Antioch and its Jewish settlement involves a choice 
between two localities, one the valley of the Orontes southwest of 
the city and towards the sea, the other the valley above and north- 
east of the city where the Orontes and the river emptying from the 
Lake of Antioch meet.71 To adopt the former alternative would 
imply a virtual identification of the Jewish Holath colony with 


71 Schlatter in his essay, Das palastinensische Antiochien, op. cit., pp.314— 
320, endeavors toidentify the Talmudic 8'51"O38 nbin witha transjordanian 
papayé *Avridxov referred to by Josephus, Bellum I § 105. This identification 
ignores the essential difference between a place connected with the person 
of Antiochus, and a locality near a city calied Antioch. Though there were a 
great many Antiochs in the Orient, no mention of a Palestinian city by that 
name in the vicinity to which Schlatter refers, is ever made, nor need we 
imagine that one existed there just because Antiochus had once visited the 
valley and caused it to be associated with his person. 
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that which existed, as we have seen, near Daphne. This might well 
be an argument in favor of the choice indicated. But there are two 
objections. The first is that the territory above Antioch represents 
a plain or valley of much larger dimensions than that toward the 
sea, and might thus conceivably take precedence in laying claim 
to the name “the plain” or “valley of Antioch.” The second is that 
statements made by Strabo concerning To Tav ‘Avrioxéwy Tediov?? 
make it necessary to suppose that the territory referred to under 
this name lay west of the city. 

Strabo indicates that Alexander Balas and Ptolemy Philometer 
met in battle in “the plain of Antioch” in 145 BC. Ptolemy approach- 
ed from the south. Alexander had lost the affections of the city. 
For Alexander to have risked an engagement west of the city would 
have been to put himself between two hostile groups. It must have 
been the territory east of the city, where more room to deploy an 
army could be found, and where there was opportunity for a safe 
retreat, in which the battle took place. After the battle Alexander 
actually fled to Arabia. Consequently the locality to which Strabo 
refers as “the plain of Antioch” will have been east of the city. 
It will be unwise to differentiate between the “plain” of Strabo 
and the NNN of the Talmud. Indeed seen in the light of Strabo’s 
reference, the noindw xo can be nothing but the famous Lacus 
Antiochenus®® and the marshy lowlands connected with this lake 
and the various streams converging in the general locality, the 
place where the rice of the NNDIN will have been grown.’* Thus it 
would appear to follow that as early as the first century A.D. there 
were no less than three Jewish communities in and about Antioch, 
one west of the city near Daphne, one in the city proper, and one 
east of the city in the “plain of Antioch.” 

Just how far to the east of the city the center of the Jewish 
colony in the plain of Antioch may have been, is difficult to say. 
Possibly it was close enough to the Seleucid capital to be absorbed 


72 Strabo, Geographica, ed. Meineke, Leipzig, vol. III, 1925, XVI, 2, 8. 

73 T. Babli, Baba bathra 74 b cod., Goldschmidt, op. cit., vol. VI, p. 1139, 
ef. the N5INT ND T. Jerushalmi, Kilaim IX, 32¢c, Schwab, op. cit., vol. IT, 
p. 320. 

74 Tosefta, Demai 2, 1. 
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into the Roman metropolis as the city grew and expanded. In this 
connection it may be well to keep in mind the great building opera- 
tions of Marcus Agrippa and Herod the Great. The former is said by 
Malalas to have developed and improved with public buildings a 
territory along the foot of Mt. Silpius and outside the eastern end 
of the city as it was in his day.”5 Now Herod the Great also carried 
on extensive operations at Antioch, paving and adorning with 
sumptuous porticoes a stretch of roadway 20 stadia in length.”¢ 
Forster has endeavored to show that the Herodian portico lay at 
the western end of the city, stretching in the direction of Daphne, 
and adorning that section of the town which Herod coming up 
from the coast, as he normaily did, would first lay eyes on.?” This 
interpretation appears open to objection. Even supposing that the 
Herodian street cut through the whole of the Seleucid city, it will, 
given a length of approximately 20 stadia, have carried over the 
brook flowing down from Mt. Silpius just outside the Justinian 
wall.’® Now there are remains of an ancient bridge across this 
brook and its rather deep valley — but they are not those of a 
bridge sufficient to have carried a colonaded street. West of the 
brook, moreover, there lay in early Hellenistic times a cemetery, 
the one in which the famous bishop Ignatius was buried.7® To 
build a business and social thoroughfare past such a spot appears 
an unlikely proceeding. In our estimation it is the question—why 
should Herod the Great have built a portico and thoroughfare 
eastward from the Seleucid town into the plain—that has caused 
Forster to argue for a westerly. location. But this question is not 
so unanswerable as Férster may have assumed, and at this point 
we come back to the location of our Jewish settlement in the plain. 
Marcus Agrippa, it will be recalled, improved a section along Sil- 
pius east of the town, and Marcus was known as a friend of Herod 


75 Op. cit., 382—383, p. 290. 

76 Josephus, Antiquitates XVI § 148 and Bellum I § 425. 

77 Antiochia am Orontes, Jahrbuch d. kaiserl. deut. archéol. Instituts, 
vol. XII, 1897 pp. 121—124. 

78 Cf. K. Baedeker, op. cit., map facing p. 143. 

79 Jerome, De. Vir. Ill., vol. XXIII, § 635: Reliquiae corporis eius 
Antiochiae iacent extra portam Daphneticam in coemeterio! 
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the Great®® an a friend of the Jews.*! There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that Herod’s building operations, and those of 
Agrippa, had some relation one to the other, and that both, affect- 
ing as they then did the Eastern suburbs of the Seleucid city had 
some immediate relation to a people or a cause in which both donors 
were interested. We therefore submit the hypothesis that the ob- 
ject of the joint enterprise was that of improving and connecting 
with the city a Jewish settlement of the NN or “plain” of Antioch. 
This will not preclude the existence or subsequent establishment 
of other similar colonies still farther out in the plain, but it will 
explain the tradition that the churches and sites connected with 
the early Christian apostles all lie in the extreme eastern part of 
the Justinian city,*? and that the Plethrion, built under Didius 
Julianus in the eastern portion of the Tiberian development, was 
constructed on the site of a house owned and inhabited by a Jew 
Asabinus.®% 

The history of the Jewish community within and without the 
changing confines of the city can be traced in its general outlines 
only, and that by combining information concerning certain parti- 
cular episodes with general considerations arising from the nature 
of the situation. The beginnings of the community were without 
doubt unobtrusive and unimportant. Save for the Jews who had 
served in the Seleucid army, had become citizens and were living on 
their pension, the Jews of Antioch were at first an obscure and 
partly unidentified element of the £évo: of the city, and as such 


80 Josephus, Antiquitates, XVI § 12. Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. Vol- 
kes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 5. ed. vol. I, 1920, pp. 404—405. 

81 Agrippa sacrifices at the Temple at Jerusalem (Josephus, Antiquitates 
XVI, § 14), protects the rights of diaspora Jews in Asia Minor, ibid., XVI, 
§§ 27—-60. C. I. G. 9907—referring to the cuvaywy) Aypimmnciey indicates 
that the household of Agrippa contained a large Jewish element which was 
permitted the exercise of its Jewish religious rights. Cf. Schuerer, op. cit., IIT, 
p. 82. 

82 At least according to later traditions. Cf. the diagram of K. O. Miiller, 
Antiquitates Antiochenae, Géttingen, 1839, Tab. A, opp. p. 134, and early 
travellers quoted by O. Dapper, Nauwkeurige Beschryving van gantsch 
Syrie en Palestyn of Heilige Lant., Amsterdam, 1677, p. 146. 

83 Malalas op. cit., p. 290. 
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completely ignored by the proud Macedonians save insofar as they 
could be used for the furtherance of their own purposes. Like all 
other £évo: they were unprivileged and unprotected, and indivi- 
dually no doubt had plenteous occasion to feel the sting of the 
assertion of Macedonian supremacy. By the time of Antiochus I 
the distinction between the Jews and other &évo: had, however, 
become apparent to the demos, and their standing improved to 
the extent that it became “safe for them to dwell there.”® This 
implied a certain amountat least of legal prerogative and protection, 
but legal rights are never a safe criterion for actual conditions. 
The period of Antiochus Epiphanes will probably have testified 
to this fact, for though we know of no official diminution of their 
legal rights and privileges, and though liberal Jews were more 
prominent in the royal court than ever Jews had been before, yet 
the radical way in which the Seleucid monarch approached the 
question of Jewish individualism, and the period of warfare in 
Palestine which followed, cannot, but have been the cause of ill- 
feeling between Jews and non-Jews at Antioch, and the occasion 
for countless instances of malicious maltreatment. The transpor- 
tation to Antioch of Jews captured by Lysias and Bacchides scarcely 
improved the standing of their local kinsfolk. 

The subsequent change in the political fortunes of Palestinian 
Jewry, and the period of codperation between Jewish rulers and 
Seleucid dynasts affected the fortunes of Antiochian Judaism in 
two distinct and different ways. On the one hand it marked a 
return of imperial benevolence. This is illustrated by Josephus’ 
statement that the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes turned over 
to the local Jewish synagogue all the brass votive offerings taken 
from Jerusalem by Antiochus.*> Perhaps it was at this very time, 
also, that the Jewish group was admitted as a community to civic 
standing.*®* On the other hand the situation afforded occasions for 
the intensification of ill-feeling between the local Jews and their 
neighbors. One of these occasions was the use by Demetrius II 
of Jewish mercenaries to put down an insurrection of the Anti- 


84 Josephus Bellum, VII § 43. 
85 Ibid., § 44. 
86 Cf. above p. 139. 
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ochenes.®? The rancor aroused by such services on the part of the 
Jews seems to have increased in proportion as the authority of the 
Seleucids declined. Thus it is not at all surprising to find that in 
the days of Alexander Jannaeus it had become impossible by reason 
of local antipathy to recruit mercenaries for the Syrian army from 
Jewish lands.*® 

The conquest of the Orient by the Romans probably wrought 
great changes in the situation of the Jews at Antioch. Now that 
Palestine and Syria alike were under the control of a third power, 
the bone of contention between the Jews and their neighbors was 
effectually removed, and the Jews, though they had little to be 
thankful for in the treatment which they as one time “allies” of 
the Romans had received, were none the less in a position to claim 
and find protection against chicanery. And when Herod the Great, 
high in the favor of the Roman authorities, saw fit frequently to 
visit the city with his royal train, and to lavish upon it munificent 
gifts, the prestige and self-importance of the local Jewry will have 
risen to a point scarcely reached before or after this time. 

The rise in prominence which the Jews of Roman Antioch thus 
experienced had various significant concomitants. The first was an 
increase of wealth. Evidence of this will be found in the costly 
votive offerings sent by the Jews of Antioch to the temple at 
Jerusalem®® and in the collection made at Antioch by the earliest 
Christians for the benefit of their brethren in Jerusalem at the time 
of the famine under Claudius.® The second was the attraction to 
the Jewish synagogue of “a multitude of Greeks,” as Josephus 
says, men who as “God-fearers” or “proselytes” came to be identified 
more or less intimately with the Jewish religion.*t We know the 
name of at least one of them, Nikolaos, a man who later played a 
part in the Christian movement.®? The third was the entrance of 
Hellenistic culture into the life and thought of the Jews themselves. 
This topic can best be discussed in connection with religious out- 
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look of Antiochian Judaism, to be treated in another connection. 
Suffice it to say here that if, as we shall subsequently endeavor to 
show, the 4 Book of Maccabees is a product of Antioch, its philo- 
sophic outlook and the way in which the author plays with the 
thought of a memorial shrine to the Maccabean martyrs graced 
with frescoes depicting their trials,®* indicates that he has gone 
quite a good way in loosening up the prejudices of his conservatism. 
What we know about the Christian developments that proceeded 
from Antioch, and particularly from the proselytes and liberal 
Jewish Christians of that environment points in the same general 
direction. 

The period of prestige and prosperity which the Jews enjoyed at 
Antioch came to an end toward the middle of the first century A.D. 
To what extent a sense of their own self-importance may have 
contributed to the developments is no longer evident. The change 
is heralded by events that occurred in the reign of Caligula. For the 
third year of Caligula’s reign Malalas chronicles a pogrom at Antioch 
in which many Jews were slain. The cause is said to have been a 
clash between the blue and green circus factions.®4 Malalas’ narra- 
tive involves a successful punitive expedition undertaken by Palesti- 
nian Jews against the pagans of Antioch. The impossibility of 
such an occurrence in Roman times jeopardizes the value of the 
story as a whole. However much the late chronicler may have 
erred in recounting the details of the episode,—the clash of the 
circus factions is one of his favorite motifs—, it is none the less 
inherently probable that some untoward event took place at just 
about the time indicated. This forms the necessary starting point 
for the development of Malalas’ narrative, operating as it does with 
a very definite and significant date—the third year of the reign 
of Caligula. 

The position taken withregard to Malalas’ report issubstantiated, 
and the significance of the date of the disturbance is made evident, 
if we revert to Philo and Josephus, and our general knowledge of 
the events of the reign of Caligula, so far as they affected the Jews. 
It was in the winter of 39—40 A.D. that Caligula, who had become 
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emperorin 37 A.D., decreed the erection in the tempie at Jerusalem 
of a statue of himself.®5 The decree was transmitted to Petronius, 
governor of Syria with orders to take half of the army on the 
Euphrates with him to Judea, in carrying out the command. 
Petronius made the necessary preliminary arrangements, but 
thought it wise to avoid conflict if possible, and thus summoned 
the priests and archons of the Jews to him, disclosing his orders, 
and counseling submission to them. The Jewish leaders burst into 
tears and rent their garments and departed stricken with grief and 
despair.®’ All this occurred without doubt in the residence of the 
governor at Antioch, and the news of the intended desecration of 
the temple will therefore first have come to the attention of the 
Jews at Antioch. Josephus’ narrative of the episode casts light 
upon the ensuing developments. He tells us of protesting mobs of 
Jews whom Petronius encountered at Ptolemais and Tiberias while 
en route to Jerusalem to execute Caligula’s commands.®* This 
active opposition to the progress of the expedition, an opposition 
that went as far as it could in the face of the presence of the legions, 
is best understood as the continuation of a protest begun at Antioch, 
where the plan first was revealed, and thus serves to substantiate 
Malalas’ statement about a disturbance there in this very third 
year of Caligula. Indeed if the disturbance at Antioch involved the 
use of force against protesting Jews, the nature of the protests 
made at Ptolemais and Tiberias will become by so much the more 
intelligible. 

One additional fact throws light upon what occured at Antioch. 
When in 41 A.D. Claudius countermanded Caligula’s edict, issued a 
proclamation ordering the cessation of the pogroms in Egypt, and 
in the same document guaranteed the continuance of the privileges 
granted to the Jews there, a copy of this document was sent to 
Antioch at the special request of King Agrippa.®® This testifies to 


%5 Philo received word of the decree while in Italy after a winter journey 
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the existence in Antioch of conditions similar to those obtaining 
in Egypt. a 

The flurry of 40 A.D. was apparently followed by a period of 
comparative tranquillity for the Antiochian Jews, but at best the 
period was one of short duration. In 66 AD, so Josephus says, a 
violent animosity was aroused between Jews and non-Jews through- 
out the whole of Syria, as the result of the rebellion of the Palesti- 
nian Jews against the Romans, every city of Syria being divided 
into two camps which passed their days in blood and their nights 
in terror.1°° Only Antioch, Sidon and Apamea, we are told, spared 
their Jewish inhabitants, and refused either to kill or imprison a 
single one.1°! Josephus accounts for the exception on the grounds 
that the Antiochenes were filled with “pity for men who showed 
no revolutionary intentions,” a compliment manifestly as unde- 
served by the pagans as it is apologetic. More probably it was the 
presence of and restraining influence of King Agrippa on the one 
side,1°? and the strong hand of Cestius Gallus, as governor, on 
the other side, that made possible the continuance of tranquillity 
at Antioch in the face of almost universal disorder. 

Matters can scarcely have remained in this status quo for a very 
long time. In the years immediately following 66 A.D. the events 
connected with the Jewish rebellion crowded upon each other too 
immediately, and were in bulk too provocative of tension and bit- 
terness, to permit the prolongation of even an enforced peace be- 
tween the Jews and pagans of any one locality. For Antioch proper 
Josephus reports what purport to be the accounts of two separate 
sequences of events. The first sequence is connected in time with 
the arrival of Vespasian at Antioch in 67 A.D. The second is bound 
up with a great conflagration which occurred at Antioch between 
the departure of Mucianus, late in 69 A.D., and the arrival of Caesen- 
nius Paetus early in 70 A.D. The first sequence, much more clearly 
delineated than the second, begins with the denunciation of the 
Jews before the assembled populace, by a certain Antiochus, the 
son of the 4pxwv of the Jewish community. It was the plan of the 
Jews, so Antiochus said, to burn the city to the ground in one night. 
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These disclosures, we are told, provoked a veritable persecution 
involving abrogation of sabbath privileges, demands upon the Jews 
to sacrifice to the pagan deities, and general massacres.1®* Those 
who had been designated by Antiochus as guilty of the infamous 
conspiracy were all forthwith burned to death in the theatre.1% 

A short time later, we are told, a tremendous fire did actually 
occur at Antioch, destroying the four-square market, the magi- 
strates’ quarters, the hall of records and the basilicas. The same 
Antiochus already mentioned accused his own kinsfolk of the deed, 
and again the pagans vented their anger and fury upon the Jews. 
A later investigation proved that none of those incriminated by 
Antiochus were responsible.1% 

To the cautious observer it would appear that Josephus has here 
reported two different accounts of one and the same series of events. 
Certainly the wholesale massacres that are reported to have follow- 
ed the revelation of the supposed plot hardly seem called for, if 
the attempt to fire the city had not actually been made. As a 
sequel to the actual conflagration both they and the infringement 
of the local political and religious privileges of the Jews become 
intelligible. Besides a twofold denunciation of the individuals con- 
cerned in plots to fire the city by one and the same person hardly 
seems probable. 

If, then, we regard the narratives as two distinct accounts of 
the same sequence of events, what is the resultant picture of the 
development ? During the governorship of Mucianus (67—69 A.D.), 
it would seem, an effort was made by the people of Antioch to 
revoke certain of the privileges traditionally guaranteed to the 
Jews—among them the Sabbath privileges, and the refunds of the 
oil tax mentioned by Josephus in a different connection.1% In 
part this action was the result of a revulsion against the Jews 
occasioned by their war against the Romans. In the main however, 
it seems to have come at the suggestion of certain men of Jewish 
birth, like the Antiochus mentioned by Josephus, who probably saw 
in Jewish exclusiveness an obstacle to the achievement ofa “higher” 
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type of religion. But Mucianus, the governor of Syria, upheld the 
legality of the oil-refund privilege, and will in all probability have 
done the same for the sabbath privileges,!°’ though not before the 
anti-sabbatarian movement had spread to various other cities of 
Syria.1°8 The failure of his efforts cannot but have left a rancor in 
the mind of the young Antiochus. When, therefore, the great fire 
of 69—-70 A.D. occurred, itis quite conceivable that he should have 
been found willing to accuse certain of his own countrymen of the 
deed.This will then have been the sign for pogroms, massacres and 
persecutions such as those described by Josephus in connection 
with the events of 66 A.D., disturbances which were the more violent 
because Syria had at the moment no official governor and no 
effective garrison.1°° The arrival of Caesennius Paetus in 70 A.D. 
will have brought the massacres and the effort to force Jews to 
sacrifice to the pagan gods to an end, but a violent antipathy 
apparently continued to exist. This is evinced by the request made 
of Titus upon his advent to the city late in 70 orearly in 71 A.D., 
that he approve the expulsion of all Jews from Antioch. His refusal 
to sanction such a procedure became the occasion for another 
request, approval of the revocation of citizenship privileges. This 
was also considered illegal and denied.12°. Thus this whole difficult 
and disturbing episode passed without a change in the legal status 
of the local Jewish community, though it cannot but have effective- 
ly terminated the prominence which the Jews had enjoyed in the 
early days of Roman supremacy. 

The history of the Jewish community at Antioch during the 
250 years that followed the fall of Jerusalem is shrouded in obscu- 
rity. From the meagre information at our disposal it would appear 
that the group had lost its self-assertiveness, had ceased to play a 
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significant part in the eyes of others, and was effectively thrust 
back upon itself. 

That Antiochian Jews followed the example of their Mesopo- 
tamian and Palestinian kinsfolk in participating in the disturbances 
leading to the revolt of Bar Kochba is highly improbable. This 
was not so much because of the trials through which they passed 
in 69—70 A.D., as because of the fact that Antioch was the center 
of the military control of the Orient, and that with the legions 
stationed there, it represented, as Pseudo-Hegesippus says, a 
claustrum quoddam Judaeae,.111 

The civic standing of the Jews at Antioch was no longer what it 
had been. The national debacle of 70 A.D. and that which followed 
in the days of Hadrian will have left its impression in the mind of 
the pagans, an impression that was perpetuated particularly in 
the Syrian capital by the emplacement on a western gate of the 
Cherubim brought from the Temple at Jerusalem by the Roman 
conquerors in 70 A.D.112 The imposition of the fiscus judatcus by 
Domitian and the decrees of Hadrian penalizing circumcision fur- 
ther lowered the status of the Jews.1!3 The latter, together with 
the active interest of certain emperors, like Domitian, in prose- 
cuting charges of a0eorns, effectively put an end to proselytism, 
and thus severed the strongest of the ties between Jews and pagans. 

While the Jews of Antioch were thus no longer as prominent in 
the community as they had been in the days of Herod the Great, 
their legal status remained virtually unchanged and, so far as we 
know, no efforts were made to alter it. The impossibility and illegal- 
ity of such endeavors had been demonstrated in the days of Titus, 
and, besides, the outward passivity of the Jews seems to have 
offered no occasion for the development of a genuine animosity. 
Were other reasons needed, it would be possible to point to the 
transfer of pagan odium to the Christians, who for the time fur- 
nished the necessary scape-goat for the disaffections of the recog- 
nizedly fickle populace. 

Isolated in a measure from the pagans, the Jews cultivated their 
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relation to kindred groups in Palestine, and particularly of course 
those of Tiberias. Not a few of the great rabbis visited Antioch, 
visits that were without doubt returned by the leaders of the 
Antiochene community whenever questions concerning the inter- 
pretation of the law arose. In the second century the renowned 
Rabbi Akiba in company with Rabbis Eliezar and Jehoshua 
appeared in the city in an effort to collect funds for the indigent 
Jewish scholars.144 From the account of this visit we learn that the 
economic status of Antiochian Judaism had changed for the worse. 
Yet it is to the credit of the local Aba Jehuda that, reduced from 
former affluence to meagre circumstances, he none the less placed 
the needs of his Palestinian authorities above his own necessities, 
and divided with them his sole remaining possession. 

Separated from their pagan neighbors by barriers of prejudice, 
the Jews of Antioch had some contact with at least one of the 
elements of their religious environment, namely the Christian. 
That part: of the Christian community which stood in most inti- 
mate contact with other forms of oriental religious belief, tended to 
follow the example of the pagan populace and to distinguish itself 
completely from everything that was Jewish, including not only 
the Jewish customs but also the Old Testament and its creator 
God. To this group we must assign the followers of Nikolaos!5 and 
Saturninus!!¢ both of Antioch, the later disciples of Simon Magus 
who labored there and seem to have laid some claim to the figure 
of Jesus,!1’ and finally Cerdo the Syrian.11* With this group Jews 
could, of course, have no dealings, There was, however, another 
section of the Christian community which combined an entirely 
different outlook with a sympathetic attitude toward its Jewish 
neighbors. To this group we must assign not only the judaistic 
Christians against whom Ignatius vociferates,!® and those belie- 
vers who speak to us from thé Odes of Solomon, but the great body 
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of those as well who, throughout the early centuries, continued to 
celebrate Easter in accordance with the dating of the Jewish 
Passover,}2° and continued to revere the memory of the Macca- 
beean martyrs.!*! That many were impelled by their relations to 
the Jews to renounce Christianity, like the Domnus to whom 
bishop Serapion addressed his letter,!2? is improbable. The fruitage 
was manifested rather in the theologies such as that of Paul of. 
Samosata, which looks likes the precipitate of a serious attempt to 
find a common ground between what was conceivable to a Jew, and 
what was essential to a Christian.123 It was manifested still more 
clearly in the learning of Lucian of Antioch, the great Biblical 
scholar, and Dorotheus, one of his successors,!24 men whose know- 
ledge of Hebrew, a rare achievement among Christians even in 
those days, and whose exegetical outlook testify to an immediate 
and sympathetic contact with the Jewish scholars of the vicinity. 
With the days of Constantine the period of relative obscurity 
and complete calm in the history of Antiochian Judaism come to 
an end. The lifting of the veil of obscurity is of course proportionate 
to the increase in the supply of information from our primary 
sources. Rabbinical tradition is much more communicative con- 


cerning the oriental Judaism of the fourth and fifth centuries than 
it is concerning that of the first three centuries. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that it tells us the names of at least two individuals 
who were rabbis at Antioch in the fourth century, namely Rabbi 
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Isaac Nappaha1®> and Rabbi Ephas. 1*6 If in addition we hear that 
among the famous Palestinian teachers Rabbis Aha Shar Habira,!27 
Tanhuma,}2° Simlai,12® Jona and Jose 1*° visited Antioch during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, it would appear that some signi- 
ficance attached to the city or the local Jewish community or both 
in the eyes of the Palestinian leaders. 

The rapidly increasing flow of Christian tradition in the fourth 
century tends to add important elements to the picture whose 
outlines we seem to see in the rabbinical sources. Chrysostom, for 
years a member of the clergy of the Antiochian diocese, is our best 
witness. What he says indicates that he found the synagogue 
assuming a more important role in the community than either he 
could tolerate or we could normally imagine. The situation was 
that Christians were being attracted to the Jewish synagogue in 
a measure detrimental to the standing of the Christian community 
and its cause. The proportion of those concerned in this matter is 
of course not definitely to be ascertained, but the case was of 
sufficient importance to provoke a series of sermons from Chrysos- 
tom Adversus Judaeos, in one of which the great preacher exhorts 
his congregation not to say that “many” Christians (70))oi) fast 
with the Jews, because this would be detrimental to their own interest 
and would increase the number above that of the “few” (dAéyor) 
actually involved at the time.1%1 

Christians were attracted to the Jewish synagogue of Antioch 
for various reasons. They found the judicial tribunal which sat 
there solemn and impartial. Oaths taken in the synagogue were 
considered more sacred and binding than those taken at other 
places.182 Chrysostom tells of himself seeing a man reputed to be 
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a Christian take a case involving legal proceedings to the Jewish 
tribunal. Again the Jews had an enviable reputation for affecting 
cures from sickness!*? and for expelling demons from persons 
possessed.184 Above all synagogue worship appealed to the Christ- 
ians. Prone as they were to attend merely that part of their own 
services concerned with the reading of scripture, and to slight the por- 
tions concerned with prayer and the celebration of the Eucharist,!™ 
the local Christians found the Jewish services very much in line 
with their own preferences and no doubt a source of genuine in- 
spiration. Here they heard the same Old Testament scriptures that 
the Church read,15* and found in addition. if Chrysostom can be 
trusted, a certain amount of informality, sufficient at least to 
permit of the clapping of hands now and then.137 Above all the 
great Jewish festivals, some of them celebrated with great solemn- 
ity,13® others with a glamor heightended by the use of various 
musical instruments and incense,!*® proved alluring. No wonder 
then that at Antioch the custom of celebrating Easter as a Passover, 
of regarding Lent as a preparation for the Passover,!“° and of 
fasting on the Jewish fast-days'" continued to so late a date, and 
that the celebration of Easter at least was the subject of special 
legislation by the Synod of Antioch in 341 A.D. No wonder too, 
that Chrysostom found Christians asking: Is not the difference 
between us and the Jews slight ? Do not the subjects of disagreement 
between us seem trivial ?142 Naturally what we have here is not 
a sudden demoralization of local Christianity, but a survival of a 
tendency which needs to be kept in mind continually if we would 
understand the development of Antiochian Christianity in the 
whole of the pre-Constantinian period. 

The religious prominence of the Jewish community at Antioch 
in the fourth century to which these data certify, finds its counter- 
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part in the recrudescence of national ambition. Whether the An- 
tiochian Jews played a part in the effort made under Constantine 
to restore the Jewish state,1** is difficult to say. Chrysostom’s 
allusion to the enterprise and its failure will testify at least to 
their interest in the undertaking. He indicates, moreover, that even 
after this failure the Jews still believed that a turn in the tide of 
their affairs impended,“* and that the passing of their old order 
had been due not so much to its imperfection, as the Christians 
claimed, as to the wickedness (7rovnpia) of those who had once 
offered sacrifices at Jerusalem.1*5 Thus when Julian endeavored to 
enlist the support of all the various non-Christian groups in his 
effort to revive the religion of the past, he found the Jews of 
Antioch ready with a proposal to resume sacrificial observance if 
the emperor would sanction the restoration of the temple at Jeru- 
salem.146 The project was actually undertaken, but was brought to 
a sudden end by circumstances concerning which we have no 
reliable information. 

Throughout the remainder of the fourth century the Jewish 
community continued to enjoy relative peace and tranquillity at 
Antioch. The consideration and fairness of the emperors Valentinian, 
Theodosius and Arcadius were the determining factors in the matter. 
Concerning Valentinian we hear that he even made a gift of certain 
gardens to the Jews of the city.14” With the fifth century, however, 
conditions begin to change rapidly. This is due in part to the de- 
generation of Christianity into a series of intellectual stereotypes 
and to the rise of a fear of anything that might seem to contradict 
them. In part it is due to a restatement of the legal status of the 
Jews in the empire as a whole, a restatement codified in the 
Novellae to the code of Theodosius and in the Codex Justinianus. 
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Inspired in the main by theological and ecclesiastical considerations, 
the new legislation involved for Judaism, as Juster has said, first 
the privilege of continued existence, and second, the subjection 
to regulations making that existence as wretched as possible.14* 
Hedged about by an increasing number of restrictions which 
applied to their worship, their use and interpretation of the Old 
Testament and their social status, the Jews were deprived not only 
of the opportunity of leading self-respecting lives, but were made 
the butt of popular ridicule, and eventually found it impossible 
to gain an honest hearing even in the courts of law. 

This general change in the circumstances under which the Jews 
were forced to live is reflected at Antioch in a series of pogroms 
and riots of increasing violence. An inquiry into their ultimate 
causes is under the circumstances as unnecessary as the chronicle 
of their details is repulsive. The first of the disturbances about 
which we have information is that which ocurred in 414 A.D. at 
Immestar, a town between Antioch and Chalcis, where a ritual 
murder is said to have been perpetrated.1#® Punishment was visited 
not only upon the Jews of the locality but upon those of Antioch 
as well, where the synagogues were closed and confiscated. Because 
of the fanaticism of Simeon Stylites the synagogues remained closed 
for some time, for when Theodosius IT, following the advice of a 
local prefect, permitted their return and reopening, the pillar saint 
lodged so forcible a protest that the emperor was put to the neces- 
sity of rescinding the order and having the prefect transferred.'*° 
In the latter part of the reign of Zeno (474—491 A.D.), so Malalas 
reports, many Jews were murdered at Antioch in the course of a 
brawl between the Blues and the Greens.151 How much significance 
attaches to the description of the circumstances is not evident. A 
further riot, supposedly begun by the Jews, is chronicled by Malalas 
for 507 A.D., the year ofthe Olympic games. In thistoo many Jews 
are said to have been killed.15? 

The most violent disturbance is that caused by the emperor 


148 Juster, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 226—232. 
149 Socrates, Eccl. Hist., VII, 16. 

150 Evagrius, Eccl. Hist., I, 13. 

151 Op. cit., p. 389. 

152 Ibid., pp. 395—398. 
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Phocas in 610 A.D. Faced with a difficult situation in his relation 
to the Persians, Phocas endeavored to convert the Jews by force 
and to make them accept baptism. Of necessity this led to a revolt 
of the Jews, in the course of which the patriarch Anastasius and 
many other Christians were killed, their bodies mutilated and 
exposed in the market place. Bonosus, the local governor, finally 
surpressed the revolt by dint of great effort, slew many of the Jews 
and banished the remainder from the city.15* 

From this time dates the great diminution of the number of 
Jews resident at Antioch, and neither the period of Arab nor of 
Frankish supremacy offered circumstances favorable to the increase 
of the number. When Benjamin of Tudela visited the city in the 
latter half of the twelfth century only ten Jewish families resided 
there, a meagre remnant of the tens of thousands who had once 
been its rightful citizens. But Antioch itself did not long survive 
the fate of its once prosperous Jewish community. 


153 Ephraemius Monachus, Liber Imperatorum et Patriarcharum, ed. 
Bekker, Cor. Scr. Hist. Byz., vol. XI, 1840, p. 62, and Theophanes, Chrono- 
graphia, ed. Classen, Cor.Scr. Hist. Byz., vol. XLII, 1839, p.457 (for601A.D.?). 
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DIVORCE AND DESERTION 
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DREW UNIVERSITY 


HE purpose of the present article is to set forth the teaching 
of the Old Testament on divorce and desertion, and to illustrate 
that teaching and its later developments from the relevant sec- 
tions in the Code of Hammurapi (circa 2000 B. C.), the Assyrian 
Lawbook (1400—1300 B. C.),- and the Hittite Code (1350—1300 


B. C.), 

The two latter sources are largely influenced by the first named, 
although each has features peculiar to itself. The Assyrian reveals 
a civilisation rude almost to the point of barbarism; the Hittite is 
less crude, while the Code of Hammurapi reveals a high stage of 
development and maturity. A glance at Jirku’s “Altortentalischer 
Kommentar Zum Alten Testament”! will show how much they 
have in common with each other and with the Old Testament, 
and will reveal how much of Israel’s Law is derived from elsewhere. 
“The presumption that Babylon had a prominent influence on 
Palestine long before the Israelite Codes were drawn up is one 
that grows stronger as time goes on.”? The influence of the Code 
of Hammurapi was felt beyond the bounds of Hammurapi’s exten- 
sive empire, and Roman Law owes not a little to the Babylonian 
legislator. 


1 Leipzig, 1923, p. 93. 
2 C. W. Johns, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Vol., 1909, 
p. 612. 
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In the matter of divorce and desertion we find a community of 
practice in all these civilisations. In the Old Testament the right 
of divorce was in the hands of the man, and was exercised with a 
certain degree of arbitrariness. There is certainly no parallel in 
the Old Testament to the old Sumerian Family Law which asserts 
that “if a wife hates her husband and has said’ ‘you are not my 
husband,’ one shall throw her into the river.”’* But the “potestas 
maritalis” was not less in the case of Hebrew practice. Abraham’s 
treatment of Hagar is typical enough; Hagar was only a handmaid 
but it is unlikely that a wife would have fared otherwise. There 
was no protection against her husband save in the propinquity of 
her kinsfolk, who might exercise a restraining influence on the 
arbitrariness of her husband. The Assyrian Lawbook § 2 reveals 
the interesting fact that a wife could be divorced for injurious 
speech and brawling tendencies; “de ses mari, fils et filles elle 
n’approchera plus”. Here, however, the Code of Hammurapi 
shows a riper development than is found in the Old Testament; 
indeed Judaism does not reach the same full development before 
the Middle Ages. In §137 of Hammurapi’s Code the arbitrary 
right of the husband is modified by the provision that he must 
return the dowry (seriqtu) and provide alimony. On the ground of 
a wife’s sterility a man might divorce, but in such case he must 
return both “bride-price” (tirhatu) and dowry. Divorce could not 
be with impunity, for even if no tirhatu had been given the man 
must give the divorced wife one mina of silver, if he was a “mus- 
kenu”’; one third mina of silver if he was an “‘amelu’”’. As slave is 
not mentioned in this connection it may be presumed that here, 
as in the Old Testament, the slave had no such right. While the 
Old Testament nowhere appoints money compensations in the 
case of divorce, it does restrict the man’s right in two specific 
instances. If he accuses her falsely of ante-nuptial uncleanness 
(Deut. 22, 1sff.), or has ravished her before marriage (Deut. 22, 28), 
in both cases he is deprived of the right of divorce and amerced. 
That may represent a penalty for his wickedness or a recognition 


3 C. W. Johns, Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters, 
New York, 1904, p. 42. 

4 V. Scheil, Recueil de Lois assyriennes, Texte assyrien en transcription 
avec traduction frangaise, Paris, 1921, p. 2—3. 
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of woman’s rights, or both. The subsequent development of this 
in the Mishnah will be considered later. There is point in the re- 
mark of Ring in this connection ; “es ist klar, daB das babylonische 
und das israelitische Recht in vorliegender Frage weiter gekommen 
sind als das assyrische.”’® It should be added in this connection that 
the Assyrian source has apparently been compiled by a thorough- 
going misogynist. * 

The Code of Hammurapi takes account also of the fact of the 
wife’s innocence or guilt. Circumstances alter cases not a little. 
If she was at fault divorce was easy enough; the husband can send 
her away “with empty hands” or reduce her to the position of a 
slave (§ 141). The Assyrian Lawbook contains an interesting echo 
of the phrase just quoted; in § 38 we read “si un homme répudie 
sa femme, s’il lui plait, il lui donnera quelque chose; s’il ne lui 
plait pas rien il lui donnera; elle sortira avec le vide.” That is the 
legalising of arbitrariness. In some respects the Code of Hammu- 
rapi is further advanced than the Code of Napoleon, and a law like 
that contained in § 142 is without parallel in any of the other 
sources. Herein Hammurapi enacts that if a wife is justified in 
refusing “jus connubii’ she may return to her father’s house, taking 
her dowry back with her. That concession, however, in favor of the 
weaker sex is immediately counterbalanced by the stern enact- 
ment of § 143. “If she has not been a careful mistress, having 
gadded about, having neglected her house and belittled her hus- 
band, they shall throw her into the water.” The spirit of the old 
Sumerian died hard. Chronic illness or disease, on the other hand, 
was not a reason for divorce in the eyes of the law, which becomes 
strangely humane in such cases. The husband is not allowed to 
forget his duty to the sick wife, although—for the weakness of his 
flesh perhaps—he is permitted to indulge in the luxury and ex- 
pense of a second wife (Code of Hammurapi, § 148). It is only in 
the Mishnah that we find considerations of the same character; 
in addition to the two prohibitions of Deuteronomy it is further 
enacted that a man may not divorce his wife (a) when she is in- 
sane,® (b) if she is in captivity, his duty being rather to ransom her 

5 D. E. Ring, Israels Rechisieben, im Lichte der neuentdeckten assyrischen 
und hethitischen Gesetzesurkunden, Leipzig 1928, p. 20. 

6 Mishnah, Yebamoth, 14, 1. 
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at all costs,’ (c) when she is a minor, too young to be able to under- 
stand or take care of her “get.” 

In early days before 2000 B.C. there was a close connection 
between Sumeria and Cappadocia, with regular intercourse, and 
we may expect to find in the Hittite civilisation ideas and practices 
similar to those in the legislation of Hammurapi and the Old Testa- 
ment. There is, however, no mention in the Hittite Code of the hus- 
band’s right to divorce; that may be well because such an elementa- 
ry right was unquestioned. It was accepted as part of the general 
scheme of things and is certainly presumed in the Code; it is 
expressly asserted in other documents of the period. The king of 
the Mittani is recognised by Shuppiluliuma as having the right 
to repudiate his daughter who is given to the former for wife.® The 
Hittite Code, §§ 33—35, seems to deal with divorce by mutual 
agreement and the disposal of the “bride-price”’ (kuSata) is regulated 
by the law. In all probability the practice here did not vary much 
from that in the Code of Hammurapi, and a stage had been reached 
in which the woman was not without rights. 

That stage was longer delayed in the case of the Hebrews, but 
it was reached. New times require new laws, and the Deuteronomist 
legislates accordingly. “When a man hath taken a wife and married 
her, and it comes to pass that she finds no favor in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her, then let him write her a 
bill of divorcement (JD Hd) and give it her in her hand, and 
send her away out of his house. And when she is departed out of 
his house she may go and be another man’s wife” (Deut. 24, 1, 2). 

This is the first step towards protection of the wife against the 
arbitrary treatment of her husband. A word of dismissal may be 
spoken in heat, but the man may cool again before he has written 
out a ANS “HD. It must be given, too, for a sufficient reason; 
according to the Mishnah the cause could only be sexual immoral- 
ity (Shammai) although the school of Hillel, by various refinements, 
allowed most trivial matters as cause of divorce. The latter school 


7 Mishnah, Kethuboth 4 9. 

8 Mishnah, Gittin 6 2. 

® O. Weber, Boghazkéi-Studien, Heft 8, p. 33, 53, 55. 

10 Frédéric Hrozny, Code Hittite, I®¢ Partie, Paris, 1922. 
11 Mishnah, Gittin 10 9. 
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prevailed although it is worthy of note that in Matthew 19, s—» 
Jesus adheres to the view of Shammai. 

The Assouan Papyri of the 5th century B. C. show the wife as 
having rights in this matter, but it is doubtful if at this period she 
could do more than force her husband to give her divorce (7INIW).12 
The later case of Salome, who sent a bill of divorcement to her 
husband Costobarus is exceptional, and the historian is careful to 
add that this was not according to Jewish Law.1% 

In the later period divorce could not be hasty, for the wife was 
protected by her Kethubah.!4 In Rabbinic Law there were four 
kinds of divorce ;— 

(1) By mutual consent, in which wife receives her Kethubah."® 

(2) By husband where wife is guilty ; the wife loses the Kethubah.® 

(3) On petition of wife; if husband is guilty the court grants 
divorce.” 

(4) By court itself without petition of either party, even though 
they may desire to abide in marriage.1® 

The wife never obtained the right to give her husband a “get,” 
but she could force him to give it to her. According to the Shulchan 
Aruch the man may give “get” on seven separate grounds, while 
the wife may secure it on eight different grounds.!® In the same 
way the court may dissolve a marriage for four separate reasons. 
Into all this we need not enter, but it marks the development that 
has taken place between Exodus 21 11 and the Talmudic period. 

Peculiar to the Old Testament is the regulation in Deut. 24 1-5, 
which states that a man may take back his divorced wife only if, 
in the interval, she has not married another. It is noteworthy that 
in Hosea 3 1 and 2 Samuel 3 14 there appears to be no knowledge of 


12 Aramaic Papyri of the 5th century B. C., A. E. Cowley, Oxford, 1923, 
p. 45. 
18 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, translated by Whiston, XV, 7, 10. 
14 Talmud, Edited by Goldziher, Kethuboth 16b. 
15 Shulchan Aruch, Eben Haézer, Lemberg, 1876, § 119, note 3. 
16 Talmud, Gittin 90a; Mishnah, Sotah, I, 5; Mishnah, KethubothI 2. 
17 Exodus 21, 7-11; Mishnah, Erachin 5 6; Talmud, Baba Bathra 48a. 
18 Mishnah, Sotah 51; Talmud, ‘Aboda Zarah 36b; Mishnah, Yeba- 
moth 7 3. 
19 Op. cit., p. 12ff. 
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such a law. This further, is contrary to the usage of Islam which 
does not permit remarriage unless, in the interval, the wife had 
married another man. According to the Mishnah such marriage 
was not permitted 

(1) If wife was divorced on suspicion of adultery.?° 

(2) If wife was divorced because she had subjected herself to the 
obligation of certain vows.?1 

(3) If wife was divorced because of barrenness.?? 

(4) If a third party had guaranteed payment of the Kethubah.* 

(5) If the husband has consecrated all his property to religious 
purposes subject to wife’s Kethubah.*4 

In addition she could not marry her paramour or the messenger 
who bought her “get ;”’an interval of three months must elapse before 
her remarriage.®° The children of the divorced woman remained in 
her custody, but custody of boys after sixth year of age could be 
claimed by father.?* Hagar takes her child when she is repudiated. 

The bill of divorcement is found in its simplest form in Hosea 2 2 
“She is not my wife; I am not her husband.” An example of a 
Babylonian bill of divorcement is found in Kohler and Peiser’s 
list of contracts.?? 

“Samas-rabi hat die Naramtim verstoBen. Ihr... hat sie ge- 
zahlt; ihr Scheidegeld hat sie erhalten. Wenn jemand die Narém- 
tim heiratet, soll Sama’-rabi keinen Einspruch erheben. Bei 
Sama’, Aja, Marduk und Sin-muballit schworen sie.” 

In later Judaism the form is elaborate and the regulations anent 
its preparation equally elaborate. An example is here given.?® 


“On the second day of the week and the sixth day of the month 
Elul in the year 5655 since the Creation of the world, the era according 


20 Mishnah, Gittin 4 7. 

21 Tbidem. 

22 Mishnah, Gittin 4 s. 

3 Mishnah, Baba Bathra 10 9. 

24 Mishnah, Erachin 6 2. 

25 Mishnah, Yebamoth 4 10; cf. “Iddat’’ in Islam. 

26 Talmud, Kethuboth 65b, 102b. 

27 J. Kohler, A. Ungnad, Peiser und Koschaker, Hammurapis-Geseiz, 
Leipzig, 1909, Band 3, Erste Abteilung, p. 13. 

28 T am indebted for this modern example of a Hebrew “get’’ to Doctor 
Hyman Jacob Landau, Orange, N. J., a student of this University. 
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to which we are accustomed to reckon in this place, to wit, the town 
of..., do I David, son of Samuel, of the town... (and by what other 
name or surname I or my father may be known and my town and his 
town), thus determine, being of sound mind and under no constraint; 
and Ido release and send away and put aside thee Rachel, the daughter 
of Joseph, of the city of ... (and by whatever name or surname thou and 
thy father are known and thy town and his town) who hast been my 
wife from time past hitherto, and hereby I do release thee and send 
thee away and put thee aside, that thou mayest have permission and 
control over thyself to go to be married to any man whom thoudesirest, 
and no man shall hinder thee (in my name) from this day forever. And 
thou art permitted to be married to any man. And these present 
shall be unto thee from me a bill of dismissal, a document of release 
and a letter of freedom, according to the law of Moses and Israel.” 


Judah, son of Jacob, a Witness. 
Gad, son of David, a Witness. 


In the matter of desertion we find little material in the Old 
Testament, but in later Judaism “the forsaken woman” (MJ3P) 
appears as a familiar figure and gives serious concern to the legis- 
lator. The Deuteronomist gives much thought to the case of the 
widow and the orphan, but the problem of desertion did not become 
really grave until the period of the Talmud; it pressed hard during 
the military invasions of Palestine which were frequent in the 
later times. To the Jew it was mainly a moral problem although it 
had material aspects; in the other sources the moral aspects scarcely 
appear and the State is concerned only with the visible means of 
support. 

Both the Code of Hammurapi and the Assyrian Lawbook deal 
with this question and treat it from a similar standpoint. Desertion 
may be voluntary or involuntary. Hammurapi has a sufficient 
sense of justice to say that in the former case the woman is free 
and may marry another. If, however, desertion is involuntary the 
question for this legislator turns on the presence or absence of 
“maintenance” in her husband’s house. Paragraph 133A says that 
if there is provision for her she must wait for her lord’s return or 
be cast into the river. If there is no provision for her she may 
marry another, though if her husband return later from captivity 
he may resume his wife. The returning warrior must get some 
recognition—but not too much, and so § 134 enacts that, while 
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he gets back his spouse, the children she may have borne to the 
other man follow their own father. 

The Assyrian source is even more materialistic; persons are less 
than property, particularly the persons of women. The problem 
must always have been present in a military empire such as this, 
and there is almost undue consideration for the warrior in this 
particular matter. § 37 seems to contemplate a case of voluntary 
desertion; there is no maintenance provided in her husband’s 
house, but if the wife has children she must put them to service 
and await her husband’s return. It is doubtful if she can remarry. 
If she has no children she must wait five years and her marriage 
is dissolved, and her husband has no claim upon her. She may 
remarry. But should the special case arise where a husband is 
held in captivity but succeeds in escaping and come back after the 
lapse of the five years, he may resume his wife, on proving that 
such had been his circumstances, but he must provide a substitute 
wife for his wife’s second husband. This must have produced a 
strange tangle at times, but the Assyrian legislator seems to have 
fairly revelled in such hard cases. If, yet again, his wife grows weary 
of her “grass widowhood” and marries another before the expiry 
of the regulation period, on her husband’s return he shall take her 
and any children she has borne, for she waited not the appointed 
time. Verily the way of female transgressors is very hard in the 
Assysrian Lawbook. 

If, further, the wife has neither father-in-law nor children the 
five year period is reduced to two years. In this case also it appears 
that the husband can resume his wife, nc matter how long after the 
stated period his return might be. Meantime the woman is to be 
employed in the service of the temple or given an allotment of 
land, the tenure of which is dependent on certain conditions and 
must be paid for if her husband leaves the king’s service. Such seems 
to be the meaning of a rather defective and mutilated text in this 
§ 46.29 

The Talmud approached the question from quite a different 
angle. The humane legislation of Deuteronomy gave place to values 
that are not represented in the other sources (there is no reference 
at all to this question in the Hittite source). The “forsaken woman” 

29 Scheil, op. cit., p. 61—65. 

™% 
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in this case could not remarry until death or divorce dissolved her 
marriage. No lapse of time availed as in the Assyrian Lawbook, nor 
did the question of maintenance settle the matter; death, too, must 
be proved, although in this case the hardship of the 7313) was reliev- 
ed by acceptance of less than the usual legal proof. One witness 
instead of two was sufficient, and even women and slaves could 
testify in this matter ;°° hearsay evidence might be deemed suffi- 
cient or a well-grounded report.*! The situation was all the more 
urgent when it is borne in mind that betrothal was really as binding 
as actual marriage, and that an affianced bride could only be 
released by a “get” or by proved death. The problem, as may 
easily be understood, became urgent in periods of persecution and 
later in the times of the Crusades. 

That this reaches back to an earlier period may be judged from 
the occurrence of the same root in Ruth, 1 13, ‘mond m3ayn yon 
weed nin (“Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ?) 
Would ye stay for them from having husbands?” The 33) must 
have been a common figure in these early days, though it does not 
clearly appear in the pages of the Old Testament. The problem 
of her support was a concern to the legislator, especially if she 
were encumbered with children. The Talmud enjoins provision 
for her and the Bethdin makes arrangements similar to those 
mentioned in the Assyrian Lawbook,*? but it is doubtful if this 
was done in the earlier period. 

The discovery of these ancient Codes, the texts of which are 
published in J. M. P. Smith’s recent work,** has widened our 
horizon and given a new setting to Israels’ law. Itis now seen against 
a full and living background where formerly it was regarded as a 
thing in itself. Too much cannot be made of Hammurapi’s Code and 
we need not hesitate to admit that much of Israel’s law is derived 
from elsewhere. But here also the Hebrew genius makes its own 
imprint as in the case of the early narratives of Genesis. We may 
sum up in the words of Ring, giving them a wider application than 


30 Mishnah, Yebamoth 16 7. 

31 Mishnah, Yebamoth 16 6; Talmud, Yebamoth 122a. 
32 Talmud, Kethuboth 107a. 

33 The Origin and History of Hebrew Law, Chicago, 1931. 
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the original and applying them to all the sources. ““Der gemachte 
Fund hat... die Annahme gestiitzt, dass die israelitische Gesetz- 
gebung, auch wenn neue Funde ans Tageslicht geférdert werden 
sollten, dank der intimen Beziehung zwischen Religion und Rechts- 
leben, den Besitz einer religiés-ethischen Grésse nachweisen wird, 
zu welcher man bei anderen Vélkern des Altertums vermutlich 
kein Seitenstiick wird auffinden kénnen.”’24 


34 DP. E. Ring, op. cit. p. 205. 
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CHARLES D. MATTHEWS 
BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


N the Landberg collection of Arabic manuscripts at Yale there 

is a little volume written in Damascus or Jerusalem in 1477, 
hence 455 years ago. Its title is: “The Book of Arousing Souls to 
Pilgrimage to Jerusalem’s Holy Walls.” It is not a religious book 
of modern Jewish Zionism, or a devotional work for Russian or 
Roman Christian pilgrims in Palestine, but is from the pen of a 
Muslim, reflecting the universal regard in Islam for Palestine—thus 
the Holy Land of three of the world’s great historic religious faiths. 
The translation and edition of the book now being made should be 
of interest to students of the Bible and of comparative religion 
because of the thoroughly sincere presentation of the Muslim 
conception of the sanctity of Jerusalem and Palestine. 

The author of the work was Burhan ud-Din ibn al-Firkah, 
teacher, composer of at least three books, Shafi‘ite leader, and 
preacher in the Omayyad mosque in Damascus.! His father 
Sheikh Taj ud-Din, etc., was even more illustrious as professor, 
Shafi‘ite authority on canon law, and mufti of Syria (and therefore 


1 See DeGuignes, Notice et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du 
Roi, etc., Paris, III (1790), p. 605ff. Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der Ara- 
bischen Litteratur I, Weimar, 1898; II, Berlin, 1902; references to our author 
in IT, 130, and I, 331; references to his father (see below in article), I, 397. 
Moritz Steinschneider, Polemische und A pologetische Literatur in Arabischer 
Sprache, etc., Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1877, 181. W. Ahlwardt, Handschrifts- 
verzeichnis der Preussischen Staats-Bibliothek, Band 16—22 Ms. No. 6093 
and forward. M. J. De Goeje et Th. W. Juynboll, Catalogus Codicum Arab. 
Bib. Acad. Lugdo- Batavai, Editio Secunda, Brill, 1907, II, 80. 
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of course also of Palestine). The father died in 1291; the son in 
1329. The time of the composition of the book is no nearer fixed 
than by the latter date. 

Although copies exist in Leyden, Paris, and Berlin (those in 
Berlin being quite numerous although nearly all defective), the 
interesting little book has never before been studied by editing or 
translating. Despite the several corrections necessarily made with 
the help of other copies, the Yale manuscript is easily the earliest 
and best. It is a work of seventy-two pages, ca. 5 in. by 6°/gin., 
bound in Oriental style with a flap-cover. The hand is large and 
clear. “Ba‘ith an-Nufis” is not an original work. It is rather a 
summary of two larger books on the sanctity of Palestine from the 
Muslim point of view—the first, Ibn ‘Asakir’s Jame‘al-Mustagsa fe 
Fad@il al-Masjid al-Aqgsa, and the second, Abu ‘l-Ma‘ali’s Fada@’l 
al-Quds w’ash-Sham.? There is some material from other sources, 
as well as an occasional comment or opinion from the composer. 
The purpose of Ibn al-Firkah was to provide a handy religious 
guide-book for Muslim pilgrims to the shrines of Jerusalem and 
Hebron. Hence, he passed over most of the purely historical and 
legendary material to be found at such great lengths in other Arab 
works on Palestine and Syria. That he accomplished his purpose 
well is shown by the wide influence of the little book on works later 
issued. Indebtedness to his carefully selected directions for the 
worshiping pilgrim and accounts of the religious merits of Palestine 
is acknowledged in severalimportant and longer works; his influence 
may with strong probability be traced in others. The number of 
existing MSS. in Western libraries, in addition to this wide in- 
fluence, testify to the popularity of the book in past centuries. 


2 [bn ‘Asakir died 1203; Abu ‘l-Ma‘ali was earlier, but little is known of 
him (see Le Strange, J RAS, xix, new series, p. 285). On plagiarism in Arab 
authors, see Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, p. 2. 

3 Quotations or acknowledgment in Shams (or Kamal) ad-Din as-Suyiti, 
Itkhaf al-Akhissa, see Le Strange, JRAS, cited above, and Ar-Raud al- 
Mugharras, of Taj ud-Din Aba Nassar ‘Abdu ‘l-Wahab, see Rev. James 
Reynolds, The History of the Temple of Jerusalem, Oriental Translation 
Fund of Grt. Britain and Ireland, 1836. Influence very probable in the two 
Muthirs (see introduction, Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems). 

4 The book sometimes is found without the name of the author, as in 
Meélanges del’ Université de St. Joseph, Beirut, VII, 258; MS. 6093 in the Berlin 
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“Ba‘ith an-Nufiis,” to give some extracts of a more general 
nature than the specific directions for worshiping pilgrims, relates 
that the Mosque al-Aqsa was built as the second place of worship 
in the world, 40 years after the Ka‘aba itself in Mecca. It was 
later rebuilt by David and Solomon. The Mosque al-Aqsa (with of 
course the Dome of the Rock as its religious appendage, which 
has, as a matter of fact, stolen the lion’s share of veneration!) is 
one of the three or four mosques of the world which the Prophet 
bade his followers visit on pilgrimage. Jerusalem was pointed out 
by Mohammed as the future scene of the resurrection and judgment 
assembly. Whoever visits the Mosque of Jerusalem is pardoned of 
his sins, elevated in the estimation of Allah, given the merit of a 
thousand martyrs, and made inviolable against hell-fire. Moham- 
med was taken on the celebrated Night-Journey from Mecca to 
the sacred precincts of Hebron and especially of Jerusalem, and 
thence through the seven heavens for a vision of God himself, who 
thereupon ordained the formulary Muslim prayers. Jerusalem was 
the qibla, the spot toward which the eyes are turned in prayer, for 
the Prophet himself and his early followers, until the gtbla was 
changed to the “Bait Allah” in Mecca. 

On the merit of prayer in Jerusalem, one prayer is estimated 
worth as high as a hundred thousand elsewhere, except in Mecca 
or Medina. There is not a span of Jerusalem but a prophet (of the 
120000 who have entered the city!) or an angel has worshiped 
there; and perhaps the forehead of the praying pilgrim will touch 
a spot touched by that of an angel or prophet. 

There is also special merit for making pilgrimage from Palestine 
to Mecca. “Whosoever puts on the ¢hram in greater or lesser pilgrim- 
age from Jerusalem, he is absolved from his sins as he was on the 
day his mother bore him,” says one of the many traditions on this 
point. Alms to the amount of a dirhem in Jerusalem will serve as 
one’s ransome from hell-fire. 

On the sacredness of the Rock now housed in the famous Dome, 
there is a veritable host of traditions. The rock, like that of the 
Ka‘aba, fell from heaven. The four rivers of Paradise issue from 


catalog; also, Ahlwardt’s Kurzes Verzeichniss der Landberg’schen Sammlung 
Arab. Hands., Berlin, 1885, 12 (2), is a subtitle which must refer to a copy of 
the “Ba‘ith.” 
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beneath it, as well as all other rivers, and the clouds and winds. 
The rock is to be the throne of Allah at the judgment. 

The Spring of Siloam, like the well of Zemzem in Mecca, is a 
spring of Paradise itself. The Well of Solomon, at the entrance to 
the Aqsa mosque, was once found to be an entrance into Paradise; 
for a pilgrim entered there, and brought back leaves from a heaven- 
ly tree which never withered. The dew itself which descends upon 
Jerusalem is a cure for every disease, because it is from Heaven. 

Dying in Jerusalem is like dying in Heaven itself. Who is buried 
in Jerusalem will not be punished. The people of Jerusalem are 
the neighbors of Allai., and he will not punish them. Gog and Magog 
will conquer every land of the world except the two holy lands of 
the Prophet’s cities (Mecca and Medina) and of Palestine. Christ 
will slay Anti-Christ, Ad-Dujjal, in the land of Jerusalem (at Lydda, 
according to the traditions of eschatology). 

Hebron, with its tombs of the patriarchs, is the second main 
shrine in Palestine. Solomon built the mosque over the burial cave, 
by divine revelation. In time of political disturbance preventing 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, a visit to the tomb of Abraham is adequate 
substitute. Voluntary pilgrimage there guarantees salvation. The 
tombs in Hebron certainly contain the relics of Abraham and the 
related patriarchs, because Mohammed himself, in giving the city 
and district as a fief to one of his followers, substantiated this fact 
by the wording of the testamentary documents. 

It is quickly seen that these typical extracts from “Ba‘ith an- 
Nufiis” only clarify the well-known explanation of why the Mus- 
lims (at least the major body of the Sunnis) revere Palestine as a 
holy land second only to the native land of the Prophet. It is the 
wholesale adoption by Islam of ideas, doctrines, historical stories, 
and legends from Judaism and Christianity. I will here only refer 
to four books on the subject: H. P. Smith, The Bible and Islam; 
W. St. Clair Tisdall, The Original Sources of the Qur’an;® Abra- 
ham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men??; and Professor C. C. Torrey’s forthcoming book, Jewish 


5 Or, The Influence of the Old and New Testament on the Religion of Mo- 
hammed, Scribner’s, New York, 1897. 

6 London, and New York, 1911, reprinted from 1905 edition. 

7 Bonn, 1833, printed at author’s expense, by F. Baaden. 
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Influences on Early Mohammedanism, to be published by the Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, from lectures in the fall of 1930. 

It is also true, but in a more restricted sense, that Muslim 
reverence for Palestine was afforded impetus by the Jeroboam—like 
policies of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik (685—705). Fearing the Meccan 
pilgrimage as a too open means of propaganda on the part of 
‘Abdullah ibn az-Zubair (the rival caliph in the Hejaz), and wishing 
to retain in his own loyal realm the great amounts of pilgrim’s 
gold, ‘Abd al-Malik built the beautiful structure known as the 
“Mosque of Omar,” and rebuilt the important Aqsa mosque, just 
as Jeroboam had embellished the ancient shrines of Dan and Bethei. 
And, says Ya‘qibi, in a famous passage often quoted in this con- 
nection: “The people took the custom of circumambulating the 
Rock even as they had performed the circuit of the Ka‘aba, and 
the custom continued all the days of the dynasty of the Omayyads.”* 

The great pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, the cities respectively 
of the birthplace and of the tomb of the Prophet, had too strong a 
hold on Muslim devotion; the caliph was not able to substitute 
Jerusalem as the religious center of Islam. Nevertheless, the results 
of his building activity served, even after he had won the Hejaz from 
Ibn az-Zubair and ‘Iraq from the ‘Alids, to attract many of the 
faithful to Jerusalem. And the Dome is still a lode-stone for many 
pilgrims and tourists. Also, it is logical to suppose that at least 
some of the numberless traditions respecting the holiness of Jeru- 
salem, Hebron, and Palestine were “discovered” at a convenient 
time to bolster the schemes of the able but temporarily embarrassed 
sovereign. 

The primary cause of Muslim veneration for Palestine, however, 
was the adaptation of so much from Judaism and Christianity. 
And Muslims have always had a genuine reverence for Jerusalem, 
the city of the prophets, and for Hebron, the city of Abraham, 
who was the builder of the Ka‘aba, and the first Muslim. This 
religious sentiment in Islam has been fervent throughout history. 
Two illustrative and similar events of world-wide interest were the 
burials in 1931, in the Haram area of Jcrusalem, of Muhammad 

8 Yaqabi, Hist., II, 1lp quoted Le Strange, op. cit., 166; K. A. C. Cres- 


well, Supplementary Paper No.2, British School of Arch. in Jerusalem, 
London, 1924, p. 2. 
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‘Ali of India and the former King Hussein of the Hejaz itself. 
“Ba ‘ith an-Nufiis, it is interesting to note, describes the burial in 
Jerusalem of a prominent Egyptian in past centuries. 

Among the orthodox who maintain the legends of Islam as 
historic truth, the famous “Night-Journey”® of the Prophet 
sanctifies, as could nothing else, Jerusalem as a city of Muslim 
shrines, especially the Rock itself, from which Mohammed ascended 
into Heaven, and the Wall of al-Buraq, where Gabriel, the angelic 
conductor, tied up the divine steed on the arrival at the “further 
mosque” from Mecca.!° Unfortunately, this last spot is identified 
as the same as the “Wailing Wall,” involving a clash of religious 
sentiments which has often led to tragic results. Of course, the 
facttous can always find factors. But is the Wall of al-Buraq the 
same as the Wailing Wall? The spot of contention is the southern 
end of the western wall of the Haram area. Muslim tradition is now 
well established that this is the holy station of their Prophet. Some 
accounts of the Night-Journey, as for instance our own author, 
say that Mohammed entered through a “gate through which the 
sun and the moon incline” —or shine at setting. This would indicate, 
of course, a western or southwestern gate. It agrees with the ordin- 
ary identification as the now walled—up Bab an-Nabi underneath 
the Gate of the Moors, Bab al-Maghdaribah, just south of the Place 
of Wailing, in the western wall of the Haram. 

Further, Ibn al-Fakih (903)"" says the place of the tying up 
of al-Buraq is in the angle of the southern minaret—which was at 
the southwest corner of the Haram. And Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (913) 
says it is under the corner of the masjid—which Le Strange (in 
his book Palestine Under the Moslems) takes to mean the Aqsa, 
but which can as well refer to the entire Haram and therefore mean 
the same as the statement of Ibn al-Fakih. 

But Mugaddasi (985),” a citizen of Jerusalem and a most careful 
writer, speaks of the “twe gates” of the Prophet (s+! V2), in 
such terms as positively to identify his choice as the ancient double 
gate in the south wall of the Aqsa. There used to run here a large 


® One of the best accounts of this noted story is that in Washington 
Irving’s still useful book, Life of Mahomet. 

10 See Sura 17, verse 1, of the Qur‘an. 

11 See introductory chap., Le Strange, op. cit. 
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entrance which is still a subterranean opening from within the 
mosque. The location of the former double gate is just as near the 
southern minaret on the southwestern corner as is the Gate of 
the Moors in the southern portion of the western wall. Further, 
Nasir I Khusrau (1047),! despite the earthquake which came be- 
tween Muqaddasi and him, resulting in changes of structure and 
name, still speaks of this gate under the Aqsa as the gate of the 
Prophet. He says (as quoted by Le Strange, P. M., pp. 178—9): 
“The gate of the Prophet... which opens toward the kiblah point— 
that is, towards the south... The Prophet... on the night of his 
ascent into heaven, passed into the noble sanctuary through this 
passageway, for the gateway opens on the road from Makkah.” 
It is only when we come to Mujir ad-Din, as late as 1496," an author 
whose work was almost entirely of secondary material, that we 
have a definite change of reference to the southwestern gate in the 
western wall as the gate of the prophet; and even here the author 
is speaking mainly of the Gate of the Moors over the walled-up 
gate which he says incidentally is also called Bab an-Nabi. 
(See Le S., p. 182.) 

Finally, Le Strange (p. 182), who had studied thoroughly all the 
Arab geographers and historians on Palestine, takes the gates of 
the Prophet as named (not in order) by the two earliest writers 
Tbn al-Fakih and Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, to be identifiable with those 
named in the southern wall by Mugaddasi and Nasir. This places 
the weight of testimony on the western portion of the southern 
wall of the Haram area, not the southern portion of the western 
wall, as the proper Wall of al-Buraq of Muslim tradition. 

In the Arab period of Syrian and Palestinian history there are 
several important tasks waiting to be done. Le Strange, in his 
introductory chapter, lists no less than twenty-four Muslim 
authors who have dealt with these lands with detailed description 
or occasional reference, in more general works. Most of these have 
been edited, and some translated. But at least five projects worthy 
of effort have up to the present remained untouched. Prof. L. A. 
Mayer, of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has begun on one 
of them—a new edition of Mujir ad-Din’s Uns al-Jalil, with ad- 


11 See introductory chap., Le Strange, op. cit. 
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ditional material on the great earthquake in 1033.12 The other pro- 
jects are: 1) to correct the Paris edition of Nasir I Khusrau by aid 
of better readings in the British Museum MSS. 2) to edit the manu- 
script of ‘Ali of Herat (1173) in the Bodleian library. 3) to edit the 
Muthir al-Gharaém of Jamal ad-Din Ahmad (1357). 4) to edit the 
second Muthir, of Abu ‘l-Fida ’ibn Ishaq of Hebron (1435). 5) to 
edit by using the Paris, Berlin, and British Museum MSS., the 
Itkhaf al-Akhissa@ of Jamal (or Shams) ad-Din as-Suyiti (1471) 
and correct the faulty translation made in 1836 by Rev. James 
Reynolds, in the Oriental Translation Fund series. 


12 JPOS, XI, 2, p. 173ff. The remaining authors mentioned are briefly 
discussed by Le Strange. 
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EZEKIEL AND THE EXILE. A REPLY 


CHARLES C. TORREY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


I am grateful to the Editors of this Journal for the opportunity 
of replying to certain statements in Professor Albright’s article. 
Controversy, especially with an esteemed colleague, is not to my 
liking; but the statements in question are so erroneous and mis- 
leading that it is impossible to pass them over in silence. 

First, as to the condition of southern Palestine after the Chal- 
dean invasion. On p. 104 Albright mentions the testimony of 


recent excavations to the effect that the cities of Judah were 
utterly destroyed. This evidence, he remarks, is in accord with the 
Biblical references, “and absolutely opposed to the views of 
Torrey”. That is, I am said to hold the opinion that the cities and 
towns of Judah were not thus destroyed. This is a strange perversion 
of the fact, inasmuch as nothing that I have ever written or said 
implies anything of the sort. It is plain that Albright has no 
knowledge of the real “views of Torrey”. He refers in a footnote to 
“this books, Ezra Studies, The Second Isaiah, and Pseudo-Ezektel, 
passim’’; but no passage in any one of these books would give the 
slightest support to his assertion. On the contrary, in my Ezra 
Studies, p. 290, I remarked that Nebuchadrezzar “did his work of 
devastation thoroughly.” See also p. 299, “cities sacked and destroy- 
ed”; p. 304, “the devastation of the province”; Second Isatah, 
p. 62, “the Judean villages which had been wholly or partially 
abandoned.” I have never doubted that the devastation of Judea 
was thoroughgoing. If Albright had taken the trouble to see what 
I had said in my publications, he could have saved himself from 
this very unpleasant misrepresentation. 
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Again, as to the Book of Ezekiel. In p. 98 Albright says that 
“Torrey’s discussion is strikingly ex parte.” This, in view of the 
length of the time during which I have been concerned with the 
subject, in view also of its high importance, is a serious charge. 
I presume however that Albright, who evidently wrote in haste, 
did not realize this. The ground of the charge is my failure to take 
account of the plan of Jerusalem incised “on a clay tablet” 
(Ezek. 41), and to make mention of cuneiform parallels and 
illustrations; in particular, of the notes in Toy’s Book of the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel (Polychrome Bible, Trans.). 

Let us see. This can hardly be a claim that the Babylonians 
were the only people of antiquity who drew plans of cities; and as 
for the writing material, certainly no one will attempt to maintain 
that the lebéna (“brick” or “tile”) was unusual for this purpose 
in Palestine. All the interpreters of Ezekiel know better than this. 
In spite of the supposed Babylonian setting, we read in the Lexicon 
of Briggs-Brown-Driver, as the definition of the word in this 
passage, “Tle, on which plan of city could be engraved.” The 
commentators quote Jerome’s statement, that the mathematicians 
in Palestine were in the habit of drawing their diagrams in lebéntm; 
“Backsteine waren auch im Abendlande ein beliebtes Zeichen- 
material der Mathematiker” (Bertholet). To this it is customary 
to add: “But, since Ezekiel was in Babylonia,” etc. (thus e. g. 
Kraetzschmar). Let us have no begging of the question, however. 
I leave the matter between St. Jerome and Dr. Albright; there 
obviously is no reason why I should be interested in it, since it 
contributes nothing to the argument on either side. 

As for the “cuneiform parallels,” it will of course be borne in 
mind that there is a difference between material which is suppo- 
sedly illustrative and that which is plainly evidential. The inter- 
esting notes, illustrations, and parallels to which reference is made 
above all belong distinctly to the former category. There is in them 
no particle of evidence of a Hebrew writer living in Babylonian 
surroundings. Semitic customs and modes of speech are widely 
pervasive in Semitic lands; intercourse between Palestine and the 
cities of the lower Euphrates was lively and constant through many 
centuries; many Akkadian words must have gone over into the 
Aramaic lingua franca of Western Asia. Yet it is a striking fact 
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that the author of Ezekiel shows hardly any interest in, or know- 
ledge of, Babylonia. He is much more interested in Phoenicia and 
Egypt. If Professor Albright, or anyone else, can point out in the 
book anything which might not have been a literary property of 
a Jewish writer of the third century B. C., I shall be glad to take 
account of it; for I have no wish but to follow the evidence. I am 
however sufficiently acquainted with the book, and with the 
literature concerning it, to know that no material of this descrip- 
tion has thus far been published, and to feel quite sure that 
nothing of the sort will be produced. 

Two other erroneous statements call for correction. My argument 
from the mention of Daniel in Ezekiel is said to be “entirely 
without foundation” (p. 100), because of the discovery of a similar 
name in the Ras Shamra texts. If Albright had looked at the 
passage in my book, he would have seen that I admitted the pos- 
sibility of an early Hebrew (and not merely Phoenician) saint, and 
stressed only the collocation of Daniel and Job. Whoever knows 
this, and is capable of clear reasoning, can see that my argument, 
so far from being “destroyed’’, (as Albright has elsewhere said) is 
not affected in the slightest degree. 

Finally, as to the recently discovered mention (not at all surpris- 
ing) of the Persians in the seventh century B. C. (pp. 98f.). This, 
again, plainly has no effect whatever on my argument, which 
concerned the manner of the appearance of this people on the 
stage of history, obviously history widely familiar, where they 
touch elbows with the peoples of western Asia and the eastern 
Mediterranean lands. There may be some exaggeration here, but 
it is just such exaggeration as was brought forth by the clean 
sweep made by the Macedonian armies. In short, these passages, 
Ezek. 27 10 and 385, if they are squarely faced, tell a plain story 
which is not in the least altered by the new discovery. 

The interesting fact may here be added, that both James Smith, 
in his brilliant little Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (1931), and also the 
German scholar Curt Kuhl, in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, 16. Jan., 
1932, decide, quite independently, that the Babylonian setting of 
Ezekiel is of later origin than the rest of the book, and ‘“‘dass Hese- 
kiel kaum Exilsprophet gewesen sein kann”. 








